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For the Companion. 


PETHERICK’S PERIL. 


Prize Story.* 
By E. W. Thomson. 


Each story of the Shelton Cotton Factory is fif- 
teen feet between floors; there are seven such over | 
the basement, and this rises six feet above the | 
ground. The brick walls narrow to eight inches 
as they ascend, and form a parapet rising above 
the roof. One of the time-keepers of the factory, 
Jack Hardy, a young man about my own age, 
often runs along the brick-work, the practice giv- 
ing him a singular delight that has seemed to in- 
crease with his proficiency in it. Having been a 
clerk in the works from the beginning, I have fre- 
quently used the parapet for a foot-path, and al- 
though there was a sheer fall of one hundred feet 
to the ground, have done it with ease and without 
dizziness. Occasionally Hardy and I have run 
races, on the opposite walls, an exercise in which I 
was invariably beaten, because I became timid 
with increase of pace. 

Hopelessly distanced last Wednesday, while the 
men were off at noon, I gave up midway, and 
looking down, observed the upturned face of an 
old man, gazing at me with parted lips, wide eyes, 
and an expression of horror so startling that I in- 
voluntarily stepped down to the bricklayers’ plat- 
form inside. I then saw that the apparently 
frightened spectator was Mr. Petherick, who has 
been for some weeks paymaster and factotum for 
the contractors. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Petherick ?” I called down. 
He made no answer, but walking off rapidly, dis- 
appeared round the mill. Curious about his de- 
meanor, I descended, and, after some little seeking, 
found him smoking alone. 

“You quite frightened me just now, Petherick,” 
said I. “Did you think I was a ghost?” 

“Not just that,” he replied, sententiously. 

‘Did you expect me to fall, then ?” I inquired. 

“Not just that, either,” said he. The old man 
was clearly disinclined to talk, and apparently 
much agitated. I began to joke him about his 
lugubrious expression, when the one-o’clock bell 
rang, and he shuffled off hastily to another quar- 
ter. 

Though I puzzled awhile over the incident, it 
soon passed so entirely from my mind that I was 
surprised when, passing Petherick in the after- 
noon, intending to go aloft, he said, as I went 
by,— 

“Don’t do it again, Mr. Frazer!” 

“What?” I stopped. 

“That!” he retorted. 

“Oh! You mean running on the wall,” said I. 

“T mean going on it at all!” he exclaimed. His 
earnestness was so marked that I conceived a 
strong interest in its cause. 

“Tl make a bargain with you, Mr. Petherick. 
If you tell me why you advise me, I'll give the 
thing up!” 

“Done!” said he. “Come to my cottage this 
evening, and I’ll tell you a strange adventure of 
my own, though perhaps you'll only laugh that it’s 
the reason why it sickens me to see you fooling up 
there.” 

Petherick was ready to talk when Jack and I 
sat down on his doorsteps that evening, and imme- 
diately launched into the following narrative : 

“TI was born and grew to manhood near the high 
cliffs of the coast of Cornwall. Millions of sea- 
fowls make their nests along the face of those 
wave-worn precipices. My companions and I used 
to get much excitement, and sometimes a good 
deal of pocket-money, by taking their eggs. One 
of us, placing his feet in a loop at the end of a 
rope and taking a good grip with his hands, would 
be lowered by the others to the nest. 

‘‘When he had his basket full, they’d haul him 
up, and another would go down. Well, one after- 
noon, I thus went dangling off. They paid out 
about a hundred feet of rope before I touched 
the ledge and let go.” 

‘*What ledge >” asked Jack. 

“Oh!” said Petherick, after a pause. 





“T see it 


* Prizes to the amount of $3,000 were offered last year 
by the COMPANION for eight short stories. The stories 
were to be selected by competent judges as the best of 
those that might be sent in competition for the prizes. 

large number of manuscripts were received, and the 
prizes have been awarded. The author of “Petherick’s 


eril” received a prize of $500 for the story of adventure 


which we publish to-day. In merit and in interest it had 
Satter among the stories of its class received by the 


will be troublesome to make you understand the 
situation.” 
ments,— 


that coast overhang the sea. 
could drop six hundred feet into the sea, and | 
then be forty or fifty feet from the base of the | use of that ledge always. 
rock he left. 
waves. 


. : | 
though it had been eaten away by seas once running 
There will be an overhanging 


in on higher levels. 


Then, after reflecting for some mo- 


“You must know that most of the cliffs along 
At many points one 


The coast is scooped under by the | 
But in some places the cliff wall is as 


coping, then some hundred feet down, a ledge | 
sticking out farther than that of the top; under | 
that ledge all will be scooped away. In places 
there are three or four such ledges, each projecting 
farther than those above. These ledges used to 
fall away occasionally, as they do yet, I am told, 
for the ocean is gradually devouring that coast. 
Where they did not project farther than the upper 
coping, one would swing like a pendulum on the 
rope, and get on the rock, if not too far in, then 
put a rock on the loop to hold it till his return. 
When a ledge did project so that one could drop 
straight on it, he hauled down some slack and left 
the rope hanging.” 

“Did the wind never blow it off?” asked Jack. 

“Seldom, and never out of reach,” said the old 
man. ‘Well, the ledge I reached was like this,” 
illustrating with his hands. ‘It was some ten feet 
wide; it stuck out maybe six feet farther than the 
cliff top; the rock wall went up pretty near per- 
pendicular, till near the coping at the ground, but 
below the ledge the cliffs face was so scooped 
away that the sea, five hundred feet below, ran in 
under it nigh fifty feet. 

“As I went down, thousands of birds rose from 





the jagged places of the precipice, circling round 
me with harsh screams. Soon touching the ledge, 








I stepped from the loop, and drawing down a lit- 


It had been as steady 


in our time asin his grandfather’s, and we only 
laughed at his prophecies. 
old filled fissure was marked by a line of grass, 
| by tufts of weeds and small bushes, stretching al- ! 


Yet the place of an 


most as far as the ledge itself, and within a foot or | 
so of the cliff’s face. 
“Eggs were not so many as usual, and I went a 
long piece from my rope before turning back. 
Then I noticed the very strange conduct of the 
hosts of sea-fowls below. Usually there were 
hundreds, but now there were millions on the 
wing, and instead of darting forth in playful 
motions, they seemed to be wildly excited, scream- 
ing shrilly, rushing out as in terror, and returning 
in masses as though to alight, only to wheel in 
dread, and keep the air in vast clouds. 

“The weather was beautiful, the sea like glass. 
At no great distance two large brigs, and nearer a 
small yacht, lay becalmed, heaving on the long 
billows. I could look down her cabin stairway 
almost, and it seemed scarcely more than a long 
leap to her deck. 

“Puzzled by the singular conduct of the sea- 
birds, I soon stopped and set my back against the 


T re- | along the ledge. 


of a mile the ledge ran along the cliff’s face almost Forcibly 1 pressed back, and in a flash looked 
as level and even in width as that sidewalk. 
member fancying that it sloped outward more than | my eyes, the rock before me seemed sinking out- 
usual, but instantly dismissed the notion, though 
| Gaffer Pentreath, the oldest man in that coun- | 
tryside, used to tell us that we should not get the 


The fissure was widening under 


ward, and with a shudder anda groan and ronr, 
the whole long platform fell crashing to the sea 
below! I stood on a margin of rock scarce a foot 
wide, at my back a perpendicular cliff, and five 
hundred feet below the ocean, now almost hidden 
by the vast concourse of wheeling and affrighted 


| birds. 


“Can you believe that my first sensation, was 
one of relief? I stood safe! Even a feeling of 
interest held me for some moments. Almost cool- 
ly I observed a Jong and mighty wave roll out 
from beneath. It went forth with a high, curling 
crest—a solid wall of water! Tt struck the yacht 
stern on, plunged down on her deck, smashed 
through her swell of sail, and swept her out of 
sight forever. 

“Not till then did my thoughts dwell entirely 
on my own position; not till then did I compre- 
hend its hopelessness!’ Now my eyes closed con- 
vulsively, to shut out the abyss down which my 
glance had fallen; shuddering, IT pressed: hard 
against the solid wall at my back; an appalling 
cold slowly crept through me! My reason strug- 
gled against a wild desire to leap; all the demons 
of despair whispered me to make an instant end. 
In imagination I had leaped! I felt the swooning 
helplessness of falling and the cold, upward rush 
of air! 

“Still I pressed hard back against the wall of 
rock, and though nearly faint from terror, never 
forgot for an instant the death at my feet, nor the 
utter danger of the slightest motion. How long 
this weakness lasted IT know not; I only know 
that the unspeakable horror of that first period 
has come to me in waking dreams many and many 
a day since; that I have long nights of that dead- 
ly fear; that to think of the past is to stand again 
on that narrow foot-hold, and to look around on 
the earth is often to cry out with joy that it wid- 
ens away from my feet!” 

The old man paused long. Glancing sidewise 
at Jack, T saw that his face was pallid. I myself 
had shuddered and grown cold—so strongly had 
my imagination realized the awful experience that 
Petherick described. 

“Suddenly,” said the old man, “these words 
flashed to my brain: ‘Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing ? And one of them shall not fall 
on the ground without your Father. Fear not, 
therefore ; ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows.’ My faculties so strained, I seemed to hear 
the words. Indeed, often yet I think that I did 
truly hear a voice utter them very near me. 

“Instantly hope arose, consciously desperate 
indeed, but I became calm, resourceful, capable, 
and feeling unaccountably aided. Careful not to 
look down, I opened my eyes and gazed far away 
over the brig.t sea. The rippled billows told that 
a light outward breeze had sprung up. Slowly, 
and somewhat more distant, the two brigs moved 
toward the horizon. Turning my head, I could 
trace the narrow stone of my footing to where 
my rope dangled, perhaps three hundred yards 
distant. 

“It seemed to hang within easy reach of the 
cliff’s face, and instantly I resolved and as instant- 


| ly proceeded to work toward it. No time remained 


for hesitation. Night was coming on, I reasoned 
that my comrades thought me killed. They had 
probably gone to view the new condition of the 
precipice from a lower station, and on their return 
would haul up and carry off the rope. I made a 
move toward it. Try to think of that journey !” 

I nodded to him silently. 

“Shuffling sidewise very carefully, I had not 
made five yards before I knew that I could not 
continue to look out over that abyss without 
glancing down, and that I could not glance down 
without losing my senses. You have the brick 
line to keep eyes on as you walk along the factory 
wall; do you think you could move along it 
erect, looking down as you would have to? Yet 
it is only one hundred feet high. Imagine five 
more such walls on top of that‘and you trying to 
move sidewise—incapable of closing your eyes, 





cliff, to rest while watching them. 
deadly still and very warm. 

“T remember taking off my cap and wiping the 
sweat from my face and forehead with my sleeve. 
While doing this, I looked down involuntarily to 
the fissure at my feet. Instantly my blood almost 
froze with horror! There was a distinct crack 


between the inner edge of the fissure and the hard- | 


The day was | 


forced to look down, from end to end, yes, three 
| times farther! Imagine you’ve got to go on or 
jump off! Would you not, in an ecstasy of ner- 
vous agitation, fall to your knees, get down face- 
first at full length, clutch by your hands and with 
| shut eyes feel your way? I longed to lie down 
and hold, but of course that was impossible.” 
“Still there was a wall at your back,” observed 


tle slack, walked off briskly. For fully quarter | packed, root-threaded soil with which it was filled'! Jack. 
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“That made it worse! The cliff seemed to press 
outward me. It did, m fact, incline very 
It seemed to be thrusting me 

Your toes 
implacable, 
u slowly 


against 
slightly outward. 
off. Oh, the horror of that sensation! 
on the edge of a precipice, and the 
calm mountain apparently weighting 3s 
forward.” 

Beads of sweat broke out over his white face at 
the horror he had called before him. Wiping his 
lips nervously with the back of his hand, and 
looking askant, as at the narrow pathway, he 
paused long. I saw its cruel edge and the dark 
gleams of its abysmal water. 

“IT knew,” he resumed, “that with my back to 
the wall 1 could never reach the rope. I could 
not face towards it and step forward, so narrow 
was the ledge. Motion was perhaps barely possi- 
ble that way, but the breadth of my shoulders 
would have forced me to lean somewhat more 
outward, and this I dared not and could not do. 
Also, to see a solid surface before me became an 
irresistible desire. I resolved to try to turn round 
before resuming the desperate journey. To do 
this I had to nerve myself for one steady look at 
my footing. 

“In the depth below the myriad sea-fowl then 
rested on the black water, which, though swelling 
more with the rising wind, had yet an unbroken 
surface at some little distance from the precipice, 
while farther out it had begun to Jump to white- 
caps, and in beneath me, where I could not see, it 
dashed and churned with a faint, pervading roar 
that I could barely distinguish. Before the de- 
cending sun a heavy bank of cloud had risen. 
The ocean’s surface bore that appearance of in- 
tense and angry gloom that often heralds a storm, 
but, save the deep murmur going out from far be- 
low my perch, all to my hearing was deadly 
still. 

“Cautiously I swung my right foot before the 
other and carefully edged around. For an instant 
as my shoulder rubbed against the rock, I felt 
that I must fall. I did stagger, in fact, but the 
next moment stood firm, face to the beetling cliff, 
my heels on the very edge, and the new sensation 
of the abyss behind me no less horrible than that 
from which I had with such difficulty escaped. I 
A delirious horror thrilled every 
The skin about my ears and neck, sud- 
denly cold, shrank convulsively. 

“Wild with fear, I thrust forward my head 
against the rock and rested in agony. A whir and 
wind sudden wings made me conscious of 
outward things again. Then a mad eagerness 
to swept away other and my 
hands attempted in vain to clutch the rock. Not 
daring to cast my head backward, I drew it tor- 
toise-like between my raised shoulders and chin 
against the precipice, and gazed upward with 
straining of vision from under my eyebrows. 


stood quaking. 
nerve. 


of 


climb feeling, 


Sidewise 
glances gave me glimpses of the projecting summit 


coping. 


“Far above the dead wall stretched. 


There was no hope in that direction. 
But the distraction of scanning the cliffside had 
given my strained nerves some relief; to my mem- 
ory again returned the promise of the Almighty 
and the consciousness of His regard. Once more 
my muscles became firm-strung. 

“A cautious step sidewise made me know how 
much [T had gained in ease and security of motion 
by the change of front. I made progress that 
seemed almost rapid for some rods, and even had 
exultation in my quick approach to the rope. 
Hence came freedom to think how I should act 
on reaching it, and speculation as to how soon my 
comrades would haul me up. 

“Then the idea rushed through me that they 
might even yet draw it away too soon, that while 
almost in my clutch it might rise from my hands. 
Instantly all the terrors of my position returned 
with tenfold force; an outward thrust of the preci- 
pice seemed to grow distinct, my trembling hands 
told me that it moved bodily towards me, the 
descent behind me took an unspeakable remote- 
ness, and from the utmost, depth of that sheer air 
seemed to ascend steadily a deadly and a chilling 
But I think I did not stop for an instant. 
Instead a delirium to move faster possessed me, 


wind. 
and with quick, sidelong steps—my following foot 
striking hard against that before—sometimes on 
the point of stumbling, stretched out like the cru- 
cified, I pressed in mortal terror along. 

“Every possible accident and delay was pre- 
What if the ledge 
should narrow suddenly to nothing ? 
lieved that my heels were unsupported in air, and 
Now 
that the narrow pathway sloped outward, that 


sented to my excited brain. 


I moved along on tip-toe. I was convinced 
this slope had become so distinct, so increasingly 
distinct, that I might at any moment slip off into 
the void. But dominating every consideration of 


possible disaster, was still that of the need for | 


speed, and distinct amid all other terrors was that 


orably pressing me outward, 

“My mouth and throat were choked with dry- 
ness, my convulsive lips parched and arid; much 
I longed to press them against the cold, moist 
stone. But I never stopped. Faster, faster— 
more wildly IL stepped—in a delirium I pushed 
along. Then suddenly before my staring eyes 
was a well-remembered edge of mossy stone, and 
I knew that the rope should be directly behind me. 
Was it? 


Now I be-| 


| of being arrested by a constable. 
sensation of the dead wall ever silently and inex- | 


it disappears—to return again to view! There 


it away from my first hurried glances. 
relief tears pressed to my eyes and—face bowed to 


the hungry air beneath—I offered deep thanks to 
my God for the delivery that seemed so near.” 


with closed eyes and bent head, he remained ab- 
sorbed in the recollection of that strange minute 
of devoutness. 

“T stood there,” he said at last, “for what now 
seems a space of hours, perhaps half a minute in 
reality. Then all the chances still to be run 
crowded upon me. To turn around had been an 
attempt almost desperate before, and certainly, 
most certainly, the ledge was no wider where I 
now stood. Was the rope within reach? I feared 
not. Would it sway towards me? I could hope 
for that. 

“But could I grasp it should I be saved ? Would 
it not yield to my hand—coming slowly down as 
[ pulled, unrolling from a coil above, trailing over 
the ground at the top, running fast as its end ap- 
proached the edge, falling suddenly at last? Or 
was it fastened to the accustomed stake? Was 
any comrade near who would summon aid at my 
signal? If not, and if I grasped it, and if it held, 
how long should I swing in the wind that now 
bore the freshness and tremors of an 
gale? 

“Now again fear took hold on me, and as a 
desperate man I prepared to turn my face once 
more to the vast expanse of water and the nothing 
beyond that awful cliff. Closing my eyes, I 
writhed, with I know not what motions, easily 


imminent | 


was the rope directly at my back, swinging in the | commonplace book, writing on them in pencil l 
now strong breeze with a motion that had carried | scraps of brilliant thoughts, half-lines of poetry, 
With the | and references. 

Hazlitt usuafly wrote with the breakfast things , 
the precipice, almost forgetful for a little time of |on the table, and there they remained until he 


| Wise is the message these visitants bring, 





around till again my back pressed against the 
precipice. That was a restful sensation. And 
now for the decision of my fate! I looked at the 
rope. Not for a moment could I fancy it within 
my reach! Its swayings were not, as I had ex- 
pected, even slightly inward, but when falling 
back against the wind, it swung outward as though 
the air were eddying from the wall. 

“Now at last I gazed down steadily. Would a 
leap be certain death ? The water was of immense 
depth below. But what chance of striking it feet 
or head first? What chance of preserving con- 
sciousness in the descent? No, the leap would be 
death; that at least was clear. 

“Again I turned to the rope. I was now per- 
fectly desperate, but steady, nerved beyond the 
best moments of my life, good for an effort sur- 
passing the human. Still the rope swayed as 
before, and its motion was very regular. I saw 
that I could touch it at any point of its gyration 
by a strong leap. 

“But could I grasp it? What use if it were not 
firmly secured above? But all time for hesitation 
had gone by. I knew too well that strength was 
mine but for a moment, and that in the next re- 
action of weakness I should drop from the wall 
like a dead fly. Bracing myself, I watched the 
rope steadily for one round, and as it returned 
against the wind, jumped straight out over the 
heaving Atlantic. 

“By God’s aid I reached, touched, clutched, 
held the strong line. And it held! Not abso- 
lutely. Once, twice, and again it gave, gave, 
with jerks that tried my arms. I knew these in- 
dicated but tightening. Then it held firm and I 
swung turning in the air, secure above the waves 
that beat below. 

*To slide down and place my feet in the loop was 
the instinctive work of a moment. Fortunately 
it was of dimensions to admit my body barely. I 
slipped it over my thighs up to my armpits just as 
the dreaded reaction of weakness came. Then I 
lost consciousness. 

‘When I awakened my dear mother’s face was 
beside my pillow, and she told me that I had been 
tossing for a fortnight in brain fever. Many 
weeks I lay there, and when I got strong found 
that I had left my nerve on that awful cliff-side. 
Never since have I been able to look from a height 
or see any other human being on one without 
shuddering. 

“So now you know the story, Mr. Frazer, and 
have had your last walk on the factory wall.” 

He spoke truer than he knew. His story has 
given me such horrible nightmares ever since that 
I could no more walk on the high brickwork than 
along that narrow ledge in distant Cornwall. 


——___$~@>—__ 
A SHY MAN. 


William Hazlitt, the trenchant critic and out- 
and-out spokesman of unpopular opinions, was a 
very shy man. He entered a room as one afraid 
Shuffling side- 
long to the nearest chair, he dropped down upon 
one corner of it, and his hat and eyes upon the 
floor. 

After saying, no matter what the weather might 
be, “It’s a fine day,” he would sit silent and self- 
} absorbed, unless the conversation pleased him, 
then get up suddenly, with a ‘Well, good-morn- 
ing!” and blunder out. 

George Ticknor, the Bostonian, found him liv- 
ing in the very house in which Milton dictated 
“Paradise Lost,” and occupying the room where 





“I glanced over my left shoulder. 
was not to be seen! 
other—no rope! 
deserted me ? 


The rope 
Wildly I looked over the 
Almighty God! and hast thou 


the poet kept the organ on which he loved to play. 
lt was an enormous room, but furnished only 
with a table, three chairs, and an old picture. 

The most interesting thing that the Boston gen- 








whitewashed walls. Hazlitt had used them as a 


8 


went out, at four or five o’clock, to dinner. His 


| pen was more to him than a mechanical instru- 
The old man’s lips continued to move, but no | ment; it was also the intellectual wand by which he 
sound came from them. We waited silent while, | called up thoughts and opinions, and clothed them - 


in appropriate language. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BIRDS. 

How sweetly they sing, the birds of the spring, 

Ere the chains of the winter are broken; 

In gentlest of melody spoken, 
“The winter, though strong, may hush not our song; 

Sing will we unfettered by sorrow; 
The sweet spring will come, though n 

For God is the God of the morrow. 

G. WILLIS PATTERSON, 


+o, 


ow nature be dumb, 
oy 


For the Companion. 


A SOCIAL SURPRISE. 


Two girls were walking slowly along the elm-shaded 
street of a country town. Their heads were close 
together, their rosy faces eager, their voices lowered 
to the pitch of confidential communication. 

“Early this morning,” the taller of the pair was 
saying, “I was sitting studying behind the blinds of 
the front parlor window, when Amy Jaynes came 
hurrying along, and met Clara Williams right by our 
house. 

“«T was coming to see Fanny before she goes,’ be- 
gan Clara. 

“<«Don’t stop me!’ said Amy, out of breath. ‘We've 
had an accident at our house, and I am going for the 
doctor.’ 

“Then I could not hear distinctly what she said, 
she spoke so fast. But I made out that somebody had 
been drinking all night. ‘He always takes a bottle to 
bed with him,’ she said, very plainly. And again, 
‘Before mamma awoke, he stole up to her bed and 
almost brained her!’ 

“<*The rascal!’ said Clara. ‘But, poor fellow! he 
can’t be called a responsible being, I suppose. I'll go 
to the doctor’s with you.” And away they ran.” 

The narrator paused portentously. 

“Well?” said the auditor. 

“Well! The repetition was impatient. ‘“ Who is 
the only person in that house who would be likely to 
drink hard? Whose misdeeds would the family be 
interested in concealing? But listen! After break- 
fast, I was clearing up my bedroom, when Dr. Sar- 
gent and Harry Jaynes walked down the street, and 
stopped at our corner fora few parting words. I 
slipped down stairs to get a nearer peep at my young 
gentleman. As I expected, his eyes were red and his 
face chalky. Now and then he put up his hand to his 
forehead. The first words I heard were, ‘I have a 
headache !’ 

“*That’s not to be wondered at,’ said the doctor. 
*Your mother’s aches worse, I’ll warrant. What she 
wants is a fortnight in the country.’ 

“Harry laughed in a foolish, awkward way. 

‘This is an unlucky accident—happening just 
now,’ he said. 

“The doctor put his hand on his shoulder, and 
talked low and seriously for fully a minute, Harry 
never lifting his eyes fromthe ground. They said, 
‘Good-morning!’ and the doctor turned around to call | 
out, ‘They go at half-past eight, I suppose?’ Harry | 
nodded, and went up the hill toward home. 

“Now, Florry Wells, Jam going to school by way 
of the station, to pick up another link of circumstan- 
tial evidence.” 

“Daisy Dorr, you are a natural-born detective! 
is genius, not talent, with you.” 

Daisy smiled modestly. 

“It is odd how things drift to me! There is some 
principle of natural gravitation in it all. I sit still, and 
fragments of proof are thrown into my lap. The 
only talent I display isin fitting the mosaic bits to- 
gether. As you say, it is a gift.” 

At twenty-five minutes past eight they were at the 
station, and took their stand in an obscure corner be- 
hind a pile of freight. At twenty-six minutes past 
eight a carriage drove up. Harry Jaynes was on the 
box with the coachman. He leaped down, opened | 
the door, and helped out his married sister, a nurse 
and infant. Then Amy stepped to the platform, and 
turned to give her hand to a lady in widow’s mourn- 
ing, closely veiled. She moved feebly, resting on her 
son’s shoulder in alighting, and leaning on her daugh- 
ter’s arm when Harry hurried off for tickets. Through 
the dense blackness of the crape veil our detectives 
could make out that she wore a bandage over the left 
eye, and their hearts brimmed with horror and pity. 

“Hlow pale and sad Amy and her sister look!” 
whispered Daisy. ‘see him helping his mother into 
the cars and carrying the baby! He’s named for him 
too, you know,—Harry Jaynes Deane. I should 
think they would feel like changing that now.” 

Amy’s cheeks were wet with tears as she stood on the 
platform to wave a farewell at the window from which 
Baby Harry’s face smiled at her. Her brother silent- 
ly drew her hand into his arm, and led her away. Her 
pallor and depression were noticed that day at school 
by others besides the knowing two who were in the 
possession of the clue. The Principal inquired if she 
had a headache, and the entire class saw the girl's 
eves fill as she replied in the negative. Her bosom- 
friend and desk-mate, Clara Williams, offered an ex- 
planation of her sorrowful aspect at recess, when 
Amy had gone home. 

‘Her sister, Mrs. Deane, started for St. Louis this 
morning. Amy is devoted to her and the baby. It 
is a dreadful trial to them all, her living so far away.” 

“Has Mrs. Jaynes gone to St. Louis too?” queried 
Florry. 

Daisy pinched her indiscreet comrade, and Clara 
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attraction that drew them to Daisy. 
ty’? accounted for it in both cases. 

not at home. 
ty “‘tea-dinner” the more for his absence. 


the pink of prudence. 


could be more trustworthy. 


| liquors. 


“But what! Yes, it moves! it sways in sight! | tleman saw, except the occupant himself, was the | murmured Daisy in Florry’s ear. “How true that 
one sin leads to another!’ 


Daisy Dorr’s aunt, Mrs. Wodely, lived directly in 


the track of her affectionate niece as she went to and 
from school. 


She was rich, childless, and loved gos- 
ip. Daisy dropped in to lunch with her that day. 
Things drifted to Mrs. Wodely by the like law of 
“Elective affini- 
Mr. Wodely was 
Hostess and visitor enjoyed their dain. 


“I fear there is no room for reasonable doubt as to 
arry Jaynes’s habits,” said Mrs. Wodely, unctuous- 
ly regretful over her fourth cup of tea. “His two 
years in Germany must have taught him the use of 
lager beer and light wines. I need not warn you, 
Daisy, to be careful where and to whom you repeat 
this story. Of course it is quite safe with me!” 

Daisy only told her mother and elder sister, both 
Mrs. Wodely imparted her 
version of the scandal under the rose of sacred conéi- 
dence to two very particular friends, than whom none 
Yet by Saturday night— 
Mrs. Jaynes having left town on Wednesday morning 
—the only persons in the “best circles” of the beauti- 
ful inland town of Eastwood who had not cauglit 
some whisper of the tragedy enacted in the Jaynes’ 
house, were Dr. Sargent, Harry and Amy Jaynes. 

Explain and question as we may, it is indisputable 
that enlightenment on such matters comes last to 
those most nearly concerned. 

It was glorious June weather. Bluebirds and 
thrushes sang in the elms. Robins ran smoothly and 
swiftly over the shaven lawns of which Eastwood 
was justly proud, and captured fat slugs and squirm. 
ing earth-worms for the home larder. Eastwood 
could not but be social under such skies. Dowagers 
and maidens tripped along the streets and around 
corners, and popped in at open doors. 

Fat slugs and unctuous Lumbrici were dry and in- 
sipid fare compared with the tid-bits rolled over and 
under busy tongues. Old residents remembered, with 
loud reluctance, that Harry Jaynes’s great-grandfa- 
ther’s wine-cellar was noted for the excellence of its 
A cousin twice removed had beena “high 
liver.” Harry’s father had a temper of his own, al- 
though he had died in the odor of sanctity of typhoid 
fever. 

With regard to the nature and extent of the inju- 
ries sustained by the mother, opinions varied, and 
widely. According to some, the scalp was laid open 
across the forehead down to the bone. But the latter 
was not injured. The attestants to this fact had the 
support of eye-witnesses of the transaction in its lat- 
ter stages. 

The naked truth was hideous enough. Young 
Jaynes had returned home from the city at two 
o’clock P. M. Respectable citizens recalled how they 
had heard, ‘“‘with their own ears,” the whistle of the 
“owl-train.” He was partially intoxicated, and 
brought liquor home with him. A policeman had 
met him near the station carrying a heavy valise, and 
could swear to his identity. In point of fact, words 
were exchanged between them. The policeman said, 
“Good-evening, Mr. Jaynes!” and the reprobate re 
sponded, thickly, “Good-morning, Mr. Johnson! !” 

He admitted himself with his latch-key, and found 
his devoted (and widowed) parent sitting up for him. 
She always spoiled him from a boy. She had hot 
coffee ready. They do say oysters also, but on this 
head evidence was not strong. Let us be accurate, at 
the loss of dramatic effect. He said that he preferred 
brandy and water, and ate nothing, reeling off to his 
room without thanking her for her goodness. 

Left to himself, he smoked and guzzled until day- 
light. By this time he was crazy with drink taken on 
an empty stomach. His mother’s room adjoined his. 
When he crept stealthily into her apartment, she was 
sleeping heavily, having wept for hours—poor thing! 
He picked up a full brandy-bottle as he staggered in, 
and beat her over the head with it. 

Amy was sleeping with her mother, and alarmed 
the house. Dr. Sargent was sent for. Amy ran for 
him herself, putting on her dress as she went. He 
sewed up the gashes, and packed Mrs. Jaynes off to a 
country relative, and Mrs. Deane went along to take 
care of her. Although still in a critical condition, 
inflammation having supervened upon concussion of 
the brain, the unhappy lady would probably rally in 
time. 

This simple, ungarbled statement covered the whole 
ground. Christian charity dictates that we should 
turn a deaf ear to exaggerations and intemperate 
charges where CHARACTER is at stake. 

Harry Jaynes attended the choir-rehearsal in the 
Second Church on Saturday evening. 
undoubtedly, and sang well—on Sunday, admirably- 
a full, sweet tenor that brought the tears to the eyes of 
three old ladies and thirteen young ones. The elderly 
women averred that they thought of his poor dear 
mother. The girls were moved with disinterested 
pity for the misguided youth whose handsome face 
harmonized so well with his angel-voice and not at all 
with his depraved nature. 

‘‘Has it struck you that our esteemed townspeople 
stare more than usual to-day?” asked Harry, as he 
joined his sister in the church-porch. ‘What is amiss 
in my appearance?” 

“You are a trifle better-looking than you are even 
on week-days, Sir Vanity,” rejoined Amy, with a fond 
glance. “It is I who am the subject of remark, I 
think. I have not felt quite like myself since Wednes- 
day morning.” 

Daisy Dorr, walking some paces in advance, hear( 
the last sentence and the slight quaver in the ton 
She caught, too, the beginning of the reply,— 

“Don’t be a goose, Amy! Such things will happen 
in the best-regulated families.” 

Even a detective’s cunning loitering could not dk 
tain the eavesdropper within hearing of the rest of 
the speech. 

“I am not unfeeling, pet. I wish, with all m 
heart, that Fanny lived a thousand miles nearer. But 
when you marry a fellow from the other side of the 
globe, it will be a worse trial to me than this is to 
you.” 


He was sober, 








looked surprised at the question. 

“No. She has not been well for some weeks; a 
touch of malaria, the doctor thinks. She has gone to 
the country to shake it off.” 








“They needn’t lie to conceal the shameful truth!” 


By another Sunday, friendly faces were fewer and 
more grave; curious glances bolder. The moral at- 
| mosphere was surcharged with suspicion and dislike. 
| Two married ladies said, emphatically, ‘‘Good-morn- 
|ing, Amy /” without noticing her escort. Four sin- 
| gle ones bowed very slightly to sister and brother. 
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“There’s something wrong somewhere!” the young 
people agreed to one another. Amy added, “I have 
been unpleasantly conscious of a change in the be- 
havior of the school-girls for a week past. Some 
are offish—others patronizing.” 

On the next Sabbath Mrs. Jaynes’s mild face was 
seen in its wonted place in the family pew. Half- 
seen, only—for the crape veil hung in double folds 
over the left side. It must have been pinned firmly 
in place, for it did not swerve during the service, and | 
while many waited to speak to her in the vestibule, no- 
body obtained a glimpse of her left eye and temple. 

Excitement mounted to fever-heat. Conjecture, 
assertion, condemnation, corroborated and rebutted 
each other, and ran to a climax by Thursday atter- 
noon. For at that time the Charitable Society was 
to meet with Mrs. Jaynes, it being her turn in the | 
regular progression of that movable feast. 

Such a turn-out of young, middle-aged and old toa 
church “ordinance” had never been known’ before in 
the parish. | 

Mrs. Jaynes distributed the work among the guests. 

“It is very good in you young ladies to come out in | 
such foree,”’ she said. “I am thank{ul that I did not 
yield to foolish shame and get some one else to take 
the meeting to-day.” 





She raised her hand, coloring and laughing, to touch “You are a matter of eleven miles out of the 
the strip of flesh-colored court-plaster that had riveted | ‘city’,” he continued, regarding me closely as he 


every eye the moment she presented herself below 
stairs. 

“Harry and Amy insist that I am quite presentable. 
I suppose that I am too vain for an old woman. But 
I was mortified at the accident, and very willing to 
bury myself in the country until the wound healed. I | 
charged Amy not to let the story leak out before I! 
got back. I did not relish the fancy of being laughed 
at behind my back, and maybe seeing ‘A SINGULAR 
ACCIDENT’ described in the Eastwood Trumpet. 
But it was the most absurd affair altogether!” 

She laughed again. Amy chimed in from her low 
seat in the hall. 

“Tell them the whole of the tragical story, mam- 
ma,” urged the daughter. “You needn't it 
now.” 

Nothing loth to break up the stiffness of the com- 
pany, Mrs. Jaynes began amid stillness that allowed 
her every word to be heard in every corner of every 
room. 

“I insisted that Harry’s crib should be 
brought into my room the night before Fanny's de- 
parture. My heart is bound up in that baby. 

“My big Harry was expected by the two o’clock 
train, and partly between thinking of Fanny’s and 
baby’s going, and his coming, I did not sleep a wink 
until the dear, thoughtful fellow looked into my room 
to let me know that he was safe and sound at home. 
Then I filled baby’s bottle and left it by him on the 
pillow, and dropped asleep, quite wearied out. Baby 
awoke at six, drank the milk, crawled over into my 
bed, and aroused me by a whack on my eyebrow 
that broke the bottle and left a bit of glass in the 
flesh. I would not have believed that he could strike 
so hard. 

“The blood flowed in torrents. Baby screamed, 
and so did I. Harry rushed in from one side, Amy 
and Fanny from another. My trunk was packed for 
my country trip, and Fanny was to spend a night and 
day with me at my sister’s.- But Amy and her broth- 
er, like two foolish children, would cail in Dr. Sar- 
gent to make sure that no glass was left in the cut.” 

There was an embarrassing silence as she ceased. 
Nine-and-thirty women, with bent heads and flushed 
cheeks, were sewing as if for life and reputation. 

Amy looked around in surprise and chagrin. 

“Mamma, they don’t find it half as amusing as it 
appears to us!” MARION HARLAND. 





mind 
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For the Companion. 


MY FIRST NIGHT IN MONTANA. 


The first night which I spent in Montana Territory 
came so near being my last one on earth, that to this 
day the recollection of it sends a thrill along my 
nerves. It was sixteen years ago, in 1869, and I was 
by no means a “tenderfoot” even then, for I had 
spent a year in Colorado, another in Arizona, six 
months in California, and about as much more in 
Oregon. Now, in the regular order of peregrination 
which a young man, once fairly afloat in the far West, 
is apt to follow out, I “swung round” into Idaho and 
thence headed for Virginia City, Bannock City and 
Miles City. 

Why was I going there? Gold, and as a miner and 
an honest one; I can honestly claim so much; in fact, 
I was rather too “innocent” for that place, as my 
story will show. Montana was a “hard country” 
then; I may say so now, with no offence to its good 
citizens of to-day. They will all agree with me, I 
think. The Henry Plummer “gang” was not then all 
“cleared out,” though a most determined “vigilance 
committee,” composed of the “best men’’ in the Ter- 
ritory, had already hanged a score or two of them, 





| 


without judge or jury process. | 


Such rude acts of justice are apt to make Eastern 
people shudder. But really, Montana could never 
have been settled without its “vigilants” and the aid 
of Lynch Law. The Plummer “gang” of “road 
agents” and robbers had previously terrorized every- 
body, and had brought all business to a standstill. It 
was impossible to possess any property of value and 
live. Courts and law there were none. 

This condition of things lasted fora year or two. 
Then the honest element rallied and formed a secret 
league, sworn to establish order, or die in the attempt. 

From 1867 to 1880 the vigilants had a peculiar sym- 
bol which a rogue sometimes found affixed to his 
cabin door on a morning, or otherwise posted where 
he could not fail to see it. It signified that his further 
residence in the Territory was not desired; in a word, 
it meant “go,” and if he was a wise man, he obeyed 
the hint thus conveyed some time that day, and did 
not return. 


But as this mystic symbol has to do with my story, | 


I will speak of it in that connection. 

On the afternoon in question I was jogging for- 
ward, perched on a mule, with my outfit lashed and 
cinched to the back of another, expecting to get to 
“Bannock” by sunset; and I should have done so but 
for taking a wrong trail, eight miles back, and going 
off to the east of the town. At length, seeing a shan- 





we usually heard in those parts at that time. 


| over to-night, after the moon rises, and ] may go back 


| which his eyes sized me up, gave me a sinister im- 
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ty with a smoke, down beside a creek among a copse 
of diamond willows, I rode in to inquire my way. 

A lank, quick-eyed man of twenty-two or three 
appeared at the door as I came through the wil- 
lows; and I noticed that he seemed to regard my ap- 
proach very sharply, not to say suspiciously. But I 
did not much wonder at that, for all “strangers” are 
suspicious characters in these settlements. | 

I noticed, too, what did arouse in me a certain | 
queer feeling of curiosity, namely, a placard of white 
paper, about seven inches square, pinned to the trunk 
of a cottonwood ten or twelve feet from the cabin | 
door. On this placard, roughly drawn with a very 
black pencil, was a most truculently grinning skull 
with crossbones, underneath which were the large 
figures, “3—7—77.” 


At that time I knew nothing whatever of the inter- 


t 


! 
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| pretation of this cabalistic inscription; had never 


even heard of it. I merely glanced at it, then ad- 
dressed myself to the occupant of the shanty and 
asked my way to Bannock. Meantime a Crow Indian 
squaw made her appearance at the door. 

“Well, you have missed your way,” replied the 
man, in exceptionally good English; not at all of the 
frontier sort, nor were his tone and inflection what 





spoke. “I doubt if you could get in there to-night. 
The trail is a blind one. But” (he went onina tone 
that seemed to convey to me some occult significance) 
“T am rather looking for a party of old acquaintances 





with them. You are welcome to stop and go along 
with us, if you like. We have half a buffalo hump 


MY FIRST 
roasting inside, and there is grass for your mules along | 
the creek | 

Something in the man’s manner and the way in | 
pression. Yet the offer was hardly one to be refused | 
in my present situation. So I expressed my thanks, | 
dismounted, and hobbling out my two mules, took | 
my pack inside the shanty and began conversation. 

Like myself, my host was a young man and of 
about my own size, build and complexion. He told 
me that he had been in Montana three months ‘‘pro- 
specting” and elk-hunting; that he managed to get a 
living by the sale of buffalo and elk hides. In a gen- 
eral way he talked of the prospects for finding gold; 
and he told me one or two anecdotes of his experi- 
ence hunting buffaloes, and also his name,—Albert 
Fairbanks. 

The squaw soon prepared dinner, and gave us a fine 
roast of buffalo meat, along with a sauce from some 
kind of wild plums which she had gathered. We par- 
took bountifully. But once, as we sat eating, I noticed 
that a slight noise outside the cabin, made by one of 
my mules, caused my host to start uneasily, and that 
he went hastily to the door for a look about. 

As soon as we had fairly finished eating, he ob- 
served to me, confidentially, that he had promised 
“Maggy” (the squaw) to set her on her way to her 
| “folks” that evening, she being desirous of returning 
| to her tribe; and he asked me if I would mind “sit- 
ting by” in the shanty, to look out for things, for an 
hour or an hour and a half, possibly, while he started 
the Indian woman on her way. | 

Such a request, involving no service or trouble on | 
my part, was not easily refused to a man who had just | 
furnished me with a good dinner. I assented, made 
myself comfortable before the fire in the shanty, for | 
the night was rather chilly; and immediately Fair- 
banks, accompanied by the squaw, set off on foot. | 

An hour passed, perhaps more; night had fallen, | 
and it was quite dark outside, the moon not having | 
risen as yet. I had hitched up my mules to a tree 
outside, when my ear caught the gallop of horses’ 
feet coming momentarily nearer, evidently a numer- 
ous party. “It’s Fairbanks’ friends,” I thought to 
myself, getting up and walking to the open door. 

There, by the wavering reflection cast out from the 
wood-fire in the fire-place inside, I saw ten or eleven 
men on horseback facing me, each with a revolver | 
pointed straight at my head. 

“Throw up your hands!” cried a stern voice from | 
behind one of the pistols. | 


” 
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hint of their meaning. 


ynching, and that I was probably mistaken for some 
other man—Fairbanks, most likely. 
and most vigorously remonstrated with them. 


great heat. 


of my remonstrant outcries, I was forced along, out 
through the willows to the trail and thence onward 
to a crag beside it, where two cedars grew, over- 


of any crime, and my vehement assertions that my 
| name was not Fairbanks, made not the least impres- 
sion on my captors, and were received with nothing 
more than an incredulous laugh. 


Henry Dothan, 
slowly, implacably, “we know 
tana’s no further use for ye. 
chance; and if you had been disposed to be a decent | 
man, none of your old record would have been dug up, | 





NIGHT 


came here. 


“We've unpleasant business with you, my friend,” 
he leader continued. “You probably know what's 
oming—since you've paid no heed to our warning; 


and he pointed to the placard on the tree by the 
shanty. 


I utterly failed to understand, or gain so much as a 
Even as the leader spoke, 
hey all sprang off their horses, which two of their 


number took to hold ; two others, stepping deter- 


ninedly forward, seized me by my upraised arms, one 


on each side, while a fifth, whipping a lariat from 
beneath his coat, threw a noose over my head which 


1e drew rather uncomfortably tight and held so. 
T now saw at once that it was a case of prospective 


I immediately 
“Whom do you take me for?” I exclaimed, with 


“What are you hanging me for?”’ ete. 
“Forward!” the leader ordered; and in the midst 


1anging the path below. 
My shouts, my frantic denials of having been guilty 





“Al Fairbanks, alias 
Campbell,” he said 
all about you. Mon- 
We gave you a fair 


The leader now spoke again. 
alias Charles 











IN MONTANA. 


though you were a double-dyed criminal when you 
You robbed sluices at Deadwood and 
Silver Gulch. We knew all about ye when ye first 
came here. But we gave you a chance for yourself. 
You would go on the old road though. Last week 
you broke into a camp at Bannock; and not a month 
ago, you shot and robbed a miner not two miles from 
here. 


utes.”’ 

Again I protested that I was not the man, that my 
name was Stuart, that I had but just arrived at Fair 
banks’ cabin; and for a moment or two I hoped that 
my frantic asseverations had produced some effect. 
The leader took a lantern which one of the party 
carried and held it close to my face. They looked at 
me searchingly. 

“This is Fairbanks fast enough!” one said; the 
others agreed with him. 

“Don’t waste your breath in useless lies about your- 
self,’ said the leader of the committee. 

I thought of home, and of my sister, the only livin 


£ 
relative whom I now had. “If you wi/l murder me,” 


‘I exclaimed, “send my watch and my pocket-book to 


Fact, we’ve let you run altogether too long. | 
If you’ve any remarks to make, we’ll listen—two min- | 


Fairbanks, alias Campbell, I never saw nor heard 
of afterwards. It is quite apparent that having re 
ceived a “permit to travel” from the vigilants, he had 
seen fit to do so and leave me to explain to these 
sununary gentlemen as best I could. 

I found the law of keeping one’s self among good 
associations was the way of safety even in a new 
country, and T was glad enough afterwards to follow 
the advice of my new friends, and “to be 
tious in whose company I was found.” 


more cau 


— 
For the Companion. 
BY AN AFRICAN RIVER. 
The Big Beasts and their History. 
It has been a stormy day. The small masses of 


blue-gray vapor which appeared on the horizon early 
in the afternoon, gathered gradually in thick banks 


| of heavy, threatening clouds, and suddenly spread 


over the whole sky, while peals of thunder echoed 
over the vast forest, and vivid lightning darted out of 
the black darkness, Then came the downpour, blind 
ing, crushing, hissing in its relentless fury, and then 
a gentle, peaceful calm; the storm dispersed almost 
as suddenly as it had come, and the sun sank to rest 
among the few feathery clouds which still lingered, 
tingeing them with a fiery red, fading into orange and 
a tender emerald green, till finally a weird, mystie 
gray overspread the sky as the twilight gave place 
suddenly to night. 

It is not, however, 2 landseape familiar to us over 
which this transformation scene has taken place, for 
it was a tropical storm which burst over a mighty 
African river, the river Congo. The gorgeous flowers 
which glitter with the heavy raindrops would alone 
show that we are in tropical latitudes; the crimson- 
spiked cannas, the delicate pink anemones and the 
long hanging sprays of white and red mussandas; 
the tall, gr 
tree-ferns and the rich, delicate cree pers crow ned by 


veeful palms overhanging the water, the 
the curious calamus, or creeping-palm, with its buneh 
es of scarlet dates,—all tell of rich, rampant vegeta 
tion, while the hoarse croak of the crocodile, calling 
to his mate as night falls, strikes strangely on the 
ear. 

Another change comes over the scene. The brilliant 
blue-green kingtishers have left the river, the parrots 
have ceased their chatter, the great blue plaintain 





f 
the night-flying goat-sucker echoes through the for- 
est, the fire-flies come out with their sparkling lights, 
and the pale moon rises slowly, throwing deep shad- 
ows from the forest trees and casting her silvery 
beams on the rippling water. Now is the time to look 
out for the big beasts which come down to drink in 


eater has gone to roost; and as the plaintive ery o 


the quiet bend of the river, for now is their hour of 
activity, when the teasing flies are gone and the Afri 
can natives in the scattered villages are asleep, and 
the cool, refreshing night-air invites the animals to 
take their bath. 

The tirst to come is the stealthy leopard, creeping 
out of the brushwood. His” black spotted, 
orange-yellow hide stands out boldly in the moonlight 
against the background of velvety moss and ferns, 
He stoops 
to quench his thirst, but this is not his chief object, 
and he soon crouches down among the thick ferns, 
waiting for prey. He is not long in suspense, for soon 
a Cobus antelope comes shyly out of the brushwood 
down to the water’s edge. One spring, one scream, 
and the gentle creature suffers no longer. The lithe 
and powerful leopard springs away with his meal, 
and the ruffled water settles down again and reflects 
the peaceful moonbeams, 

And now a loud grunting and snorting are heard a 
little higher up the river, as a large company of hip- 
popotami rise to the surface, and swimming into the 
shallows, slowly ascend the banks, making their way 
into the long grass to feed till morning dawns. These 
huge beasts are scarcely out of hearing, when a herd 


dense 


over Which he steps down to the water. 


of buffaloes comes rushing down the narrow tracks in 
the forest, to drink in the upper part of the pool; 
and so the evening wears on, as one after another the 


thirsty animals refresh themselves in the cool stream. 
At last a solemn stillness falls, and for some time 

nothing comes to break it; but at last, near midnight, 

a faint sound of crashing and tearing is heard, which 

grows stronger and stronger, accompanied by a dull, 

heavy tramp, like that of an army. It is the elephants, 

| the monarchs of the forest, coming down to their 
nightly bath; and as they push along, they snap off 

| the tops of the palm-trees to feed on the luscious 

| dates, or tear up the youhg mimosa-trees to reach the 

| tender foliage on their crown, 

| 

| 

| 


There seems a never-ending company, as they come 
in single file out of the forest, and plunge into the 
water, first drinking their fill, and then using their 
trunks to squirt refreshing fountains over their backs. 
They have come many long miles for this luxury, for 


my sister, Miss T. R. S——, at C——, Pennsylvania.” | they are far too cautious to frequent the river-banks 
“Give that address again, please,” said the leader, | by day, when the water is the highroad of native 
taking out a note-book and pencil. I repeated it and | man. They have still half the night before them, and 





| he wrote it down, saying, ‘All right; 


they shall go as 
you direct.” 

While he spoke two others of the party seized my 
arms. Suddenly they stopped and spoke to the leader, 
who stood in front of me. He went round; I felt 
that they were examining my wrists. But why? 

““W. S.on both of them,” one said. 

Then I recollected the initials on my wrists, in Ind- 
ian ink, with which, when a boy at school, I had been 
pricked on each arm, and along with them an anchor. 

“Those are my initials—for William Stuart!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘They were put there years ago. That is 
my name.” 

“It is just possible,” the leader said to the others. 
“We will keep him till to-morrow.” 

Forthwith I was hurried back to the shanty, 
mounted on a horse and thence taken, closely guarded, 
across the country, by moonlight, to Bannock City. 
Here I was thrust into a cellar and left in darkness 
till the following evening, when three men appeared 
at the door and bade me come up. 

With some natural anxiety I responded to the call, 
when a brief apology was made me for the “incon- 


venience” to which I had been subjected. I was, 


I obeyed instinctively; resistance was out of the moreover, advised to keep aclose mouth as to what 
question; I had, I concluded, fallen into the clutches | had occurred, and also to be more cautious in whose 


| of road-agents, 





company J was found in future. 


}ere day dawns they will be back again in the deep 

| secluded forest, perhaps twenty miles away. 

| How like creatures of a past age they look, as their 

| huge forms appear, one after another, surging out of 

| the water, so uncouth and antiquated with their 
heavy, flapping ears, long trunks and tusks and pillar- 
like legs. 

And now on their homeward march the elephants 
| have deviated slightly from their accustomed path, 
| and a treacherous marsh, unnoticed by a giddy young 

elephant, threatens to give way under his feet. Al 
ready he is sinking up to his middle, but at his ery, 
| for help, an old elephant hastens up and keeping well 
to the side of the swamp, tears up a young tree by the 
| roots and flings it across the dangerous morass; and 
by this means the rash adventurer gains a new foot- 
hold and can tind his way back to firm ground. 

So, dealing intelligently and with mutual help un 
der all difficulties, the herd wends its way slowly and 
safely back to their usual haunts, and in the gray 
morning light, the elephants scatter over the sur- 
rounding country, to feed on the fresh, rain-washed, 
tender leaves. 

Let us go back into past ages and inquire what has 
been the history of these huge animals which are be- 
ing rapidly removed off the face of the earth. For 
the first traces of their ancestors we must go back to 
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that same period in which we found the tiny an-|few hundred years longer; for of all the big 
cestors of the horse and all those curiously rough | beasts the elephant—probably from the use of his 
forms of early mammalia. There in the territories of | delicate trunk and his long life in which to accu- 


| 
| 


western America, just emerging from the Creta- 


mulate experience — has become the most saga- 


ceous ocean, the dense forests of palms and pines, | cious, thoughtful, patient and forbearing, and 
there is something pathetic in his appearance as he 


tree-ferns and sequoias, magnolias and tulip-trees, 
would form a tropical vegetation much like that 





stands so quietly in shows to be ‘made sport of,” 
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among which the elephants 
live in Africa But 
these trees would be all of 


now. 


strange species, and the ani- 
mals them 
stranger still; and not the 


living among 


least remarkable would be 
the huge beasts with tusks 
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and horns, enormous skulls and very small brains, | like Samson of old, as he looks round on a mod- | 
which were probably the ancestors both of the | ern world, once his kingdom, but now so strange 
and altered from the vast primeval forests in 
which his forefathers wandered. 


hoofed animals and the elephants. 

How far these animals roamed over the world, 
we cannot tell, but in the next scene we are no | 
longer in America, but in France, Germany, | 
Greece or India, where we find three different kinds | 
One of 
these extinct elephants, the Dinotherium, with 


of elephants all living in tropical forests. 


tusks bent downwards, could probably dig for roots 
The second (Mas- 
todon) had teeth in some respects like hogs’ teeth 
and a double set of tusks, and the third (2/ephas) 
With 
these animals lived the rhinoceros and the hippo- 
potamus, taking possession of the plains, the for- 
ests and the rivers of Europe and Asia, with neither 
man nor animals to molest them, except perhaps 
the great sabre-toothed tiger. 

In the next scene their descendants are masters 
Far up in the frozen north of Amer- 
ica as well as of Europe, in the desolate land of 
snow and ice, where a few scattered forests of firs 


in the ground as hogs do now. 


were more like the elephants of to-day. 


of the globe. 





and pine were their only source of food, herds of 
mamimoths, huge animals thirteen feet high and 
tifteen long, covered with shaggy hair and bearing 
curved tusks eight feet in length and six-foot long 
trunks, shared the desolate tracts with the woolly 
rhinoceros. Here and there, when striving proba- 
bly to walk over the treacherous marshy land or 
to swim across the half-frozen rivers, mammoth 
and rhinoceros shared the same fate, and were 
frozen firmly into the ice, like fruits imbedded in 
a transparent jelly, and remained preserved with 
hair, skin, bone and tusks complete, till in after 
ages man came and found their frozen mummies. 

From these comfortless regions, down right into 
Auvergne, in France, and the Gulf of Mexico, in 
America, the mammoth roamed at will, but the 
woolly rhinoceros seems to have been his compan- 
ion in’ Europe only. Another species lived in 
America, and further south, in Brazil and la Plata, | 
smoother-skinned elephants took the place of their 
woolly-haired cousin; while in Europe the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros and hippopotamus grazed _ to- 
gether in the valley of the Thames, and left their 
bones m the ground over which the pavements of 
London are now laid. | 

For this was the age of wild forest and grass- | 
covered plains, the golden age of the big beasts, | 
when man was of no account, when cities had no | 
existence, and when the forest giants ruled su- | 
preme. 

In the next scene the falling-off has begun. In 
America and Northern Europe the big beasts have 
disappeared, and from this time America and 
Europe know them no more till man brings them 
In Africa and Southern Asia 
alone the elephant and rhinoceros keep their home 
so long as man does not destroy them, while the 
hippopotamus has taken refuge in the African 
rivers. And even in these countries the limits of 
their roaming-grounds are growing narrower and 
narrower. Closer and closer man presses in upon 
their secluded haunts, opens up their silent forests, 
and for the sake of his tusks, slaughters the noble 
elephant in such numbers that a day will come 
when he too will be extinct, and only his name 


back as captives. 


and fame remain. 
Let us hope that the hunters will spare him a 


ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
———-—_ ~@>— 
For the Companion. 


MATERIALIST. | 

| 

He took a tawny handful from the strand: 

“What we can grasp,” he said, “we understand, 

And nothing more;” when, lo! the laughing sand 

Slid swiftly through his vainly-clutching hand, 
J.T. T. 


——<—oe—___—— 


BRITISH INDIA. 


It has already been explained in the Companion | 


that the cause of the trouble between Russia and 


England is that England holds the great peninsula 


of India, and that Russia’s advance seems to 
threaten that dependency. 


The question is often asked, How came the Eng- 
lish to be in India at all? How did she conquer 
it, and what is the character of her rule there ? 
It will perhaps make the situation in Asia more 
clear if some answer is given to these questions. 

The English have been in India for nearly three 
hundred years. But they went there in the first 
instance merely as trading colonists. The discov- 


ery by Vasco da Gama of a water route to Asia, | 


around Africa by the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, gave a start 
to commercial enterprises from European nations 
in that direction. Portuguese and Dutch settle- 
ments had long existed on the coast of India be- 
fore the English made their appearance there. 

It was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 1600, 
that a company of London merchants received a 
charter giving them an exclusive right to trade in 
India; and it was in 1612 that the first English 
trading post was established at Surat on the west 
coast of the peninsula. 


This was the beginning of the famous East India | 


Company. Gradually the trading posts of this 
company increased on both the west and the east 
coasts ; and in due time these settlements came to 
have governments and troops of their own. 

Then there came a period of bitter wars with 
the natives, who were jealous of this foreign intru- 
sion. The company now raised armies, and as 
they defeated the native princes, began to annex 
and establish their rule over their provinces. 

A brilliant soldier, Lord Clive, made extensive 
conquests over the native States in the middle of 
the last century; and his victories really laid the 
foundations of the political empire of the English 
in India. After a time, the dominions of the East 
India Company extended over many large terri- 
tories ; and the company either ruled the provinces 
by their governors, or reduced the princes to be 
their vassals. 

By the end of the last century, India had really 
become subject to the company. But its exclusive 
privileges were taken from it by Parliament, which 
opened the peninsula to all British merchants. 
As the English dominion, always bitterly contested 
by the native princes, spread over the peninsula, 
law and order and improvement replaced the old 
barbarous state of the country. 

Almost a quarter of a century ago, the East In- 
dia Company ceased to exist. Its powers and 


privileges were assumed by the British Govern- 
ment; and the Governors-General of India, who 
had hitherto been appointed by the company, were 
now chosen by the Crown. A new Cabinet office 
was created, the Secretary of State for India; and 
the rule of the great dependency came under his 
hands. 

At present, with the exception of a little French 
or Portuguese settlement here and there on the 
coast, the whole peninsula acknowledges the sway 
of Britain. The States are either directly under 
British control, or are under British influence 
and protection. 

The English rule in India has been, on the whole, 
wise and beneficial. It has planted European civ- 
ilization in a great Asiatic country. The English 
methods of conquest were often cruel, and in times 
past the English have committed many acts of 
severity and oppression. 

On the other hand, they have developed the 
resources of the country; have built railways, 
telegraphs and highroads; have spread education 
and established courts of justice; have suppressed 
many barbarous rites and customs; have elevated 
the moral and material condition of the natives; 
and have secured them peace, defence and orderly 
government. 


+ 
or 
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QUATRAINS. 
POWER. 
Haroun, the Caliph, through the sunlit street 
Walked slowly, with bent head and weary breath, 
And cried, “Alas! I cannot stay my feet, 
That move unceasing toward the gate of death.” 
GRANDEUR. 
A level plain, reaching from day to night, 
And, like a giant standing lonely there, 
A solitary peak, whose fadeless light 
Shines a bright beacon in the upper air. 
Tuos. S. CuLLIER. 








ee 
OFFICIAL TITLES. 


In “the effete monarchies of Europe,” as the 
Fourth of July orators used to call them, the eti- 
quette of dress, of address and of movement in 
royal and official circles is strictly regulated, and 
no one can disregard it without suffering the pen- 
alty of being rigidly excluded from “society” for- 
ever afterward. 

On certain occasions a court dress or a uniform 
must be worn by gentlemen, and ladies must wear 
feathers. A Duke must be “Your Grace.” In the 
House of Commons, if a member who is an army 
officer is referred to, he is “the honorable and gal- 
lant member ;” and one who is, or has been, a 
Cabinet officer, must always be mentioned as “the | 
right honorable” gentleman. 

There is very little of this formality in the 
United States. That is to say, there is practically 
none of it outside of the city of Washington, 
though some people may think, not without rea- 
son, that the capital city has developed enough of 
conventional ceremony and etiquette to spread 
pretty thickly over the whole country. 

Official etiquette in Washington has, as in the 
“effete monarchies” before mentioned, two princi- | 
pal forms. It has todo with matters of “prece- 
dence” and of titles. For example: It is a suffi- 
cient cause for untold woe on the part of the ag- 
grieved lady if the position custom has decreed for 

| the wives of a Cabinet Minister and of a Judge—we 

should rather say, to observe the proprieties, of a 
Justice—of the Supreme Court, should be reversed 
at a reception or at a dinner-party. 

Not long ago, since the present administration | 
came in, society in Washington was not a little | 
perturbed because the daughter of one of the 
President’s secretaries, in the absence of her moth- 
er, took the place which that mother would have 
occupied if she had been present. There was much 
wise discussion over the question whether or not 
such a novel principle of the etiquette of prece- 

| dence could be admitted. 
Quite as amusing as these controversies are 
| those which concern the official titles of dignita- 
ries in Washington. There is not a trace of for- 
| mality in the Constitution or laws. Whatever of 
ceremony exists is all the creation of custom, and 
results from the desire of men holding official 
| position that their dignity shall be recognized. 
| Inan article printed in one of our exchanges it 
| is stated that a Senator should be addressed by 
letter thus : 
THE Hon. GEORGE F. Hoar, M. C., 


Senate Chamber, 
aerate 





We have no idea Senator Hoar would be angry 
at the ignorance of a correspondent who placed 
“M. C.” after his name, but it is not the correct 
| thing to do, nevertheless. “M. C.” means Mem- 
| ber of Congress, and the Senate is a part of Con- 
gress. Yei in the conventional language of Wash- 

ington a Senator is always a Senator, and only a 
| Representative is a Member of Congress. The 
| proper letters to put after a Senator’s name are 

“U.S. S.,"—United States Senator. 

As there are no “excellencies,” or imperial and 
royal highnesses, the officers are addressed or re- 
ferred to by their official titles in full, thus: Mr. 

| Fifth Auditor of the Treasury Smith; Mr. Second 

| Assistant Postmaster-General Jones. You must 
always say ‘“‘Mr. Secretary” in speaking to one of 
the Cabinet Secretaries, but society has not decreed 
that this mode of address shall be adopted for 
officers of a lower grade. 


| The wives of Government dignitaries are also 


| : : , : s 
designated by their husbands’ official titles, as 


and-That,” but we do not understand they are 
addressed as ‘“‘Mrs. Secretary” or “‘Mrs. Justice.” 

We think our readers will agree with us in think- 
ing that all this is very absurd. There is no need 
of holding to uny nonsense about “republican 
simplicity,” about which there was formerly a 
great deal of cant. A certain degree of deference 
is due to persons who have been selected as worthy 
to hold office; peliteness is always in order; and 
some conventional rules are needed to prevent con- 
fusion in a society like that of Washington. 

But when a United States Judge sends back the 
check in payment of his salary, because thereon 
he is entitled a judge instead of a justice, what 
can one do but laugh, and register a doubt whether 
a man capable of such pettiness ought to be even 
a “judge” ? 

tp 
BIRTHDAY PARTIES. 


There are many ways of celebrating children’s 
birthdays. Dr. Franklin mentions that one of his 
English friends, the Bishop of St. Asaph, had a fam. 
ily of ten children, too many for every one to “have a 
party.” The birthdays were all distinguished in the 
same way, by having for dinner the favorite pudding, 
called “floating island.” This pudding was provided 
on no other occasions, and hence was associated in 
all their minds with birthday festivity. 

We need not tell our readers that the favorite mode 
of celebrating birthdays in the great United States of 
America is to give a children’s party. It cannot be 
said that this is a favorite way with parents, because 
to them it is a cause of much anxiety. 

The objection to children’s parties is that so few 
people are wise and kind enough to give the children 
the right things toeat. The guests are invited from 
three o’clock to seven, or from four to eight, or from 
five to nine, according to their ages; and after play- 
ing hard in a room too warm, they go in to supper, 
very hot and very thirsty. 

When they get there, they eat “lots” of ice-cream, 


| a quantity of charlotte russe, some jelly, much cake, 


a great deal of candy and half of a small biscuit. 
After supper they resume their romping games with 
increased ardor, and go home in a condition which is 
but too apt to result in sickness. 

It were better never to have aparty than to give 
one of that kind. We know a mother who will never 
offer to any child an article of food which she does 
not habitually give to her own children. She takes 
care that the little guests have fresh air during their - 
play, and when supper-time is near, she proposes a 
quiet game, so that they “cool off before eating. 

At supper she furnishes the nicest little rolls, so 


| dainty and so pretty that the hungry children eat 


nearly as much as they can before they begin to think 
of anything else. After that they can safely have 
some jelly and simple cake, and even a small quantity 


| of candy. 


From such parties children go home refreshed and 
merry, and the next day they feel all the better. No 
pleasure is right which unfits us for our duty. 


or 


“OUR MARGARET.” 


In the city of New Orleans there are many monu- 
ments erected to the famous statesmen and soldiers 
of the South. But there is one which has a more 
pathetic and deeper significance than any of these. 
It stands on Prytania Street, in the midst of beds of 
flowers and surrounded by stately dwellings aud 
groves of the orange and palmetto. It is the figure 
of a stout woman who is seated, holding a little child, 
on which she looks down, her homely face illumined 
with a noble benignity and tender love. 

“That is our Margaret,” the stranger is told when 
he asks what it means. All New Orleans knows “our 
Margaret.” 

She was a poor woman, who earned her living by 
making bread, which she sold from a little shop; a 
thrifty, energetic, business woman, whose heart was 
full of love for children. Before the counter was al- 
ways to be found some ragged urchin who would be 
sent away with full hands and a happy face. 

As Margaret prospered, and her bake-shop en- 
1arged into a cracker factory, she had her lovers, like 
other women. But she turned a deaf ear to them all. 
The only man she would have married was dead, and 
her heart was full of love only for children; for the 
orphans and the poor little outcasts more wretched 
than orphans. 

All her money, all her thoughts and care as years 
passed, went tothem. She founded, out of her scanty 
savings, a home for them which, as she grew richer, 
she enlarged and endowed with all she had. 

So wise, so tender and benignant was she in her 
care of them, that this poor, illiterate woman, who 
was without friends, and upon whose breast no child 
of her own had ever lain, became “our Margaret” to 
the people of New Orleans, and a mothier to all the 
poor babies of the great city. 

When she died, other charitable women erected 
this monument so that the homely figure should re- 
main among them, a type of truest mother-love. 





BOLD BUCCANEERS. 


The records of pirates on the coasts of our colonies 
supply a love of romance with a Rembrandt effect to 
our somewhat matter-of-fact history. 

Every boy who reads the Companion is familiar 
with Robert Kyd, or Kidd, whose hidden treasures 
have been searched for all along the Atlantic coast, 
from Eastern Maine to Pamlico Sound. The savage 
buccaneer is said to have once buried a chest full of 
coins near Burlington, on the Delaware River, and 
then to have killed one of his men, and buried him 
sword in hand, to stand sentinel beside it. It is a fact 
that an uncoffined skeleton standing upright was dis 
covered several years ago in this neighborhood. But 
there was no treasure near it, to fulfil the legend. 

Black-beard was the most ferocious of the pirates 
on the northern coast, in the seventeenth century. 
His sobriquet was given him on account of his long, 
black beard which he tied under his arms behind with 
long ribbons. He was rather a melodramatic villain, 
and had a wife, it was said,in every port, from St. 





| “Mrs. Secretary So-and-so,” or “Mrs. Justice This- 


Augustine to Philadelphia, 
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In the waters of the Gulf Lafitte was the pirate of dow. 
most distinction. Stories of his chivalry, his gene- 
rosity, his gentleness to women and children, circu- 
lated among the ignorant classes, just as they did 
concerning Kyd, Dick Turpin, Jack Sheppard and 
other ruffians. Lafitte, too, was reported to have fallen 


An itinerant Methodist minister rejoices in the | 
cognomen of *“*Trampleasure.” ‘‘Hogben, late Num- 
mery,” is engaged in business in Dover. 

A modern Latimer and Ridley, who have no fear 
whatever of being burned together, as were their fa- 
mous namesakes over three hundred years ago, keep a 
into an enchanted sleep somewhere in the reedy delta shop—or at least did so in 1867—near Smithfield. 
of the Mississippi, and his re-appearance was long- There was also living, some years ago, an English 
hoped for and dreaded by the poor creoles and slaves. | lady named Silverheels. 

It is a curious fact that the ignorant classes are apt In the County of Somerset, in England, there is a 
to dower with heroic virtues any ruffian who has | village called Hatch. The clergyman in an adjoining 


courage. But human nature does not change greatly | parish was named Duck. One Sunday morning, the 


greatly benefited by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
(Payson’s).” 


is the best in the world,” 


Thousands of sufferers from rheumatism have been 
[Adv. 
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tionin Telegraphy ever published, being complete in 
description, ‘explanation : aon illustrations, 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 
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New York. 








from age to age, and it is probable that Kyd, Lafitte congregation at the latter place being assembled, the 
and Black-beard, who were smugglers and robbers, | curate did not appear. The clerk rose and said,— 
were quite as vulgar, cowardly and degraded as any 
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professional thieves of the present day. 

The brave man is inevitably an honest man. The 
buecaneer was bold because, well-girt with swords 
and pistols, he chased unarmed men and women and 
children. He is one of the tawdry shams of the past, 
which we can well spare. 


to-day, as Mr. Duck has gone to Hatch.” 
te 
HE FOUND OUT. 


There are certain minds on which travel has a very 
bad effect. Their owners do not come home improved 
by the advantages of a change of scene, but so altered 


| 
| 
| 
| 





— that their friends are scarcely able to recognize them. 
COOL DELIBERATION. And, indeed, they are often unwilling to recognize | + 


Some 





The superintendent of the Five Points Mission, the their acquaintances! years ago, says an exX- | 
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SPIT UPON. 


Most people consider it one of the worst of indig- 
nities to be spit upon, and yet, according to Mr. 
Thomson, spitting has a very different signification 
with the Masai of Central Africa from that which is 
given toit elsewhere. With the Masai it expresses 


to poor women, and a school-room in the rear, | One day a new customer drove up, a young man | 
a man rushed in and shouted,— | wellas Anglicised, and his name had been transformed 
“Aw—how much is the chawge?” 
woman has gone to work and left two infant children 
| hawf dollah is, you know,” answered Mr. Blogee, giv- 
found the room, took a child under each arm, dashed 
never come within his observation before. Then, 
hurried thither and entered with a smile on his face. “T thought every fool knew half a dollar was seven- 
was as yet no danger, and they would be in the way | 
accompanied with singing. The children had never bank which keeps a photographer stationed in a room 
loud, calm voices, and the children followed them | Without their knowledge. Clever as the idea is, a 
the engines arrived. With them came scores of | trait-painter, show: ed extraordinary talent while he 
they could hear their children singing as cheerily as| _ The ripe fruit had for some time been mysterious 
One morning, little Tom rose early to sketch in the 
at first. longingly at the ripe pears, 
ble, prevented a terrible calamity. man was frightened away. 
——_——_—_<or——__—_—_——_ 
the faithful portrait of his own features. Then his 
of the London Times, entered the press-room of his 
Times for that day had been printed by steam. 
with their labor, while he was resolved to adopt every 
the greatest good-will and the best of wishes. 
a native of Saxony, and ordered two machines for the | her, You spit when you meet, and you do the same 
: to springs of healing virtue, and with the aid of occa- 
In this he succeeded, at least partially. For al- 
to their friends how the white medicine-man honored 
what was going on. | to the ocular proof of the agreeable fact. It was cer- 


famous charity of New York, is a man who can man.- | 

age six hundred children in a burning building. The | Within the limits of Roxbury, a blacksmith who w 
) » morning of March 23d, while the Rev. O. R. | Who was, however, not a stranger to the old gentle- 
On the mor ‘ man. He had once been called Blodget, but he had 
“The building is on fire! Smoke is pouring out of | into Blogée. 

the window aaae the chapel!” _—" He wanted a shoe set, and after the job had been 

The reply came short and sharp, “Half a dollar.” 

“ ’ > 2e) 
in the room opposite the one on fire.” He bounded | Hawf a dollah! hawf adollah! Weally, I’ve been 
up the stairway. The entry was black with smoke. 

ing the man a one-dollar bill. 
| The blacksmith stood for a moment in speechless 
through the blinding smoke down the stairs into the 
street, and rang the fire-alarm. | thrusting the bill into one pocket, he drew forth a 
He quarter from the other, saying as he gave it to the 
The little ones smiled back a greeting, as he whispered | ty-five cents!” and he marched back to his forge. 
tothe matron that the front of the ‘building was on | Whatever we may think of his conduct, certainly Mr. 
——+@>—_____—— 
of the coming engines. SKETCHING A ROGUE. 
The matron, taking in the situation, quietly placed | 
sung while going through a fire-drill, and a fpw of commanding a view of the business enclosure. When 
the older ones, suspecting that something was wrong, | Suspicious -looking characters come in to present 
lustily, while every few minutes Mr. Bonton put his | little boy made practical use of it years before it oc- 
head in at the door and smiled approvingly. | curred to the bank directors. 

: ms oe | was stillachild. At the back of his father’s house 
Italian mothers, shrieking for their children. The | was a large orchard, separated from the road by a 
if going through the usual routine. Ina short time | disappearing, but the thief had not been detecte 
the fire was extinguished, and not the smell of tire | enclosure, and while he sat quietly engaged, noticed 

He was gazing | 
io an eer 5 | tempted, evidently hesitated to steal. 
The cool deliberation of Mr. Bonton, under circum. | Gainsborough hastily made a sketch of his features, 

The sketch was displayed at the breakfast-table, 

and afterwards led to the identification of the culprit. 
PRINTING BY STEAM. 
: bravado speedily disappeared, and he confessed to a 
At six o’clock in the morning of the 29th of Novem- | jong course of pilfering. The picture, painted on a 
office with several damp, printed sheets in his hand, 
and informed the astonished hand-pressmen who 
| 
Mr. Walter had already had trouble with his work- 
labor-saving invention. 
It had been two years since Mr. Walter accepted a i 
“It takes the place of the compliments of the sea- 
Times. Anticipating opposition, he had endeavored on leavi ing. You seal your bargain in a similar man- 
to keep the matter secret until he could dispense with | Ner. As I was a lybon (medicine man) of the first 
sional draughts of water I was equal to the demand. 
though the steam-presses were set up in the very “The more copiously I spat upon them, the greater 
next room to that in which the Times had been 

Mr. Walter notified his pressmen that if they re- | tainly rather drying work for me when I had a large 

frained from all acts of hostility, their wages wcane number to operate upon, and I required the aid of 


mission building includes a chapel, rooms over it let | Possibly named Green. 
Bonton, the superintendent, was at work in his office, | | returned from Europe considerably ‘renchified, as 
: completed, took out his purse and inquired,— 
The first thought of the cool overseer was, “A poor 
out of the country so long that I don’t know what a 
Groping his way and breathing with difficulty, he 
| 
amazement. Just this sort of human specimen had 
Six hundred children were in the school-room. 
returned traveller,— 
fire, but the children must not go out because there | Blogee did not pay too dearly for the lesson. 
a teacher at each door, and ordered a fire-drill, to be | A recent newspaper paragraph tells of a certain 
began to cry. But the teachers led the singing with | checks they are at once photographed, of course 
It was not long before a squad of policemen and| Thomas Gainsborough, the celebrated English por- 
police kept them out of the building, within which | fence. 
ly 
had passed on a child, except the two babies rescued a man’s face peering over the fence. 
and though strongly 
stances where excitement would have been excusa- | but causing some slight noise during the process, the 
The man declared his innocence until confronted by 
ber, 1814, Mr. John Walter, the proprietor and editor | panel, is now in the Grosvenor Gallery, London. 
were waiting for the ‘‘forms,” that the edition of the 
men, who opposed every improvement as interfering 
the invention of the steam-press by Friedrich Koenig son, and you had better spit upon a damsel than kiss 
water, the Masai flocked to me as devotees would do 
the services of hand-pressmen. 
was their delight; and with pride they would relate 
priuted by hand, the men had only a vague idea of them, and would point with the greatest satisfaction 
bullets and stones in my mouth to stimulate the pro- 





go on until they could be provided with employment. | duction of the oe cious fluid. ; 
hey accepted these terms, and ever since that time, “‘However, their simple faith in the efficacy of it 


pi Mines 8 ; RE RES made me suppress my feelings, and give them pleas- 
the proprietors of the paper have been independent | pre, How could I, for instance, resist the upturned 
of the dictation of their employés. face of a Masai maid; and what better reward could 
The first steam-press was capable of turning out | I have than her delighted and grateful glance when I 
eleven hundred copies of the Times in an hour. 


This @Xpectorated upon the little snub nose so eagerly pre- 
Was regarded as marvellous speed at the time, and so 


sented?” 
costly were the presses that no other London news- 
paper ventured to incur the expense until the success 
of the Times proved to them that they must adopt| A remark quoted in the Rev. James Freeman 
improvements or fail. Clarke’s “Anti-Slavery Days” suggests old Shylock’s 
It now takes ten presses, capable of printing fifteen | opinion that man’s flesh is not a particularly desirable 
thousand copies an hour each, to work off the daily | commodity. In the old days when slave-hunting was 
edition of the Times. | a common occurrence, Octave Johnson escaped from 
his master, and was pursued by a professional slave- 
| hunter, with a pack of twenty hounds. 
ODD NAMES. ! In his flight he fell in with a party of refugees, and 
Peculiar names are not confined to books; and after | With their help killed eight of the dogs. At sunset 
learning that Dickens took his most characteristic they struck into a bayou full of alligators, and found 
a their way over stumps and fallen trees to the dry land 
ones from real life, we ought not to be surprised at beyond. The dogs following, six of them were killed 
any oddity in sound or combination. by = alligators, and the rest of the pack was re- 
Psi one was one day laughing at the titles of the When Octave was asked why he 
tytien Empire,—the Count de Lemonade and Duke gators had eaten the dogs 
de Marmalade. swered,— 
“This would come,” said Madame de Staél, “with a Mag ow moan P ayy A... % > cl — dey bay > it 
: cies was made ’em i uw rs to me de alliga- 
bad grace from us French, who see nothing ridicu- tors loved dog’s flesh better’ Se flesh.” 8 
lous in the titles the Marquis de Bouillé and the Duke 
de Bouillon. Nor ought the English to be very face- 
tious on that point, who see nothing absurd in Lord 
Boyle and Mrs. Fry.” 
; Further instances are cited of odd English names. 
There is a “Tuck, late Cakebreak,” on the Strand in 


~~. 
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THE REASON WHY. 





supposed the alli- 
and spared the men, he an- 


~@> 
Or 





A LITTLE boy brought a visitor into the garden to 
see a house he had just finished for his rabbits. The 
visitor admired it very much, and asked him who 
showed him how to do it. ‘No one,” said he. “I 
made it all out of my own head.” ‘“Yes,’’ remarked 


London, and a “Widowson and Veale” in the same 
Street. 


“‘Halthide” is seen over a jeweler’s shop win- matter, “‘and he’s wood enough left for another.” 


expense 15 bottles of above Dressing, together with an 
elegant  encataph. 


Over *00 Beautiful 
Varieties of Silks for 


Embroid’rySilk 
colors, ela package, 


than any other creamery. 
where we have no ag 
E. LINCOLN & CO., Wi 


his younger brother, anxious to have a say in the 


279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
| OFFICES | 





435 N, CHARI STREET, BALTIMORE. 
NO AGE NCIES. 

Dye, Clean and Re. finish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dre: Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all Jabrics, and 
of the most elaborate sty les, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without ripp ind. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, en -Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed 

Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every ae ‘part- 
ment of our business, We can contidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and returned by express or ‘by mail, 
, ited. Send for circular aud price- 

BB: , a & CC 

5 sna 7 7 John Street ved York, 





in your own 


E SWEDISH MATCH AGENCY, 

62 College _ Place, New York, 

$6 to $8 a ‘Day town selling 

the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER. 

Over 70,000 sold. Every family buys 

them. Semple 7 Agents’ price ~ oy ms ail 16e = 
2c. stamps. ASSELBACH, Bo) 1, Sandusky, O. 


- Wood's Ladies’ Blacking. 


By sending us $3.75 we will express to you free of | 





Have your Shoe Dealer keep it. 

)» H. WOOD & CO., Boston, MAss. 
Send ten 2e, stamps for sam- 
ples and book of fancy stitch- 
es, designs, &c., for 


ATCHWORK 


Yale Silk Wks.,New Haven, C ote 


PATENT CHANNEL CAN GREAMERY. 


Special sizes for small dairies. Sold for less money 

bag creamery at whole sale, 
ts. end for circulars. WM. 
ren, A og Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


* 3 Printing Press 


fa@ Card and label Press, $3. Larger sizes, 
$5 to $75. For old or young. Eve rything 
y.printed directions.Send 2 stanips for 
ay ( ‘atalozue of Presses, Ty pe,Cards,&c.to the 
Ee factory,Kelsey& C ‘o., Mer’ iden, Conn. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Cheapest place in New York C ity to buy materials for 
Art Needlework, Perforated Patterns whole sale and re- 
tail. S Se nd: 5 ce nts for Illustrated Cats lc 
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Own 
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Best els astic bone in the world for dressmaking 
purposes. For sale by wholesale and retail trade. Sam- 
ples free. The Warren Feat! Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 


FANCY WORK MATERIALS. 
WHOLESALE § AND RETAIL. We send samples of 


vour Felts, Linens, Yarn, Oakdale Tivine, 
Imported Embroidery Silk, and Floss, Chenille, Art 
Crewel, Florence Embroidery Silk and Floss, French 
Embr oider: Y Cotton, Kensington, Aracine, also Whole- 
sale and Retail Pric Lists. All for 12 2c,-stamps (24 
cents.) Florence“ W vee = gree Silk, mixed col- 
ors, 30 cents a pac kage. LLS, LYNN, MASs. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTICONS, ill prices. Views illus- 


— every subject for Publie Exhibitions, etc. 











NOT: 10 BREAK OVER- IHL 











GRA profitable business for a man with a small capi- 

tal, Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 136-page 
ne Sy Metseee low’ —_— ae The sides of this Corset are boned with horn, 
Estab'd1860. "(EH —inc'd 1886, | which passes, like the ribs, around the body. The 

TER front and back are boned with Coraline. 
PEN Price by mail, $1.10. For sale by all leading 
merchants. Awarded highest medal at all Ex- 
positions. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
353 Broadway, New York City. 


STAMMERERS ; 


Dyspepsia and Indigestion Cured 


99 cures the worst cases of Dyspepsia and Indigestion. A SURE and 
remedy. Purely vegetable powders and perfectly harmless, Ask your « 
for it or order direct from us. Sent by mail $1 per box, six boxes $5, 


CONSUMERS’ SU PP LY c 0. BOX 1298 ee M ASS. 
CTS The Best. Offer of the Season! ! 
OUR SPECIAL “FARM AND GARDEN” PACKAGE for 1885, 


Ls ” 

An unequalled opportunity to secure tl arm —_ G ~¢ n,” the best 
live, wide-awake farmers’ paper in Amer for one year, and a supply 
FOR of Choice Seeds ata trifling cost, as an induceme at to try coh m. We are 
bound to introduce them into thousands of new homes, and believe the 
best way to do this is by sending you this Sample Package at an exceed- 
ingly a price. (Weare Ag to abide by the results of your trial of our Seeds, and trust in your future orders 
for our profits. AGE “‘F” contains one paper cach Cuban Queen Watermelon, New Kavorite 
Tomato Chase’ . ,— elsior Cabbage, Long Orange Carrot, Boston Market Gelery, Green 
Fringed Lettuce, Mammoth Red Onion, Long Sugar Parsnip, Boston Market Cucumber, 

Long Scarlet eos Purple Top Globe Turnip, and Bay View Melon, 

ORDER AT ONC ik, and take advantage of the greatest offer ever made. Send your address with FIFTY 
CENTS, postal notes or stam s, and receive the Seeds by return mail, and the Paper One Year, all fully 
pre aid. The “ FARM AND GARDEN” alone is worth many t *s the price of the entire 
package. The packages are _ up ALL for mailing, and est be broken or changed; but will be - nt to any 
address, with the paper one year, ALL FULLY PREPAID, by mail, on receipt of price. THERE Is 
NO DISC OU NT ON THESE PA AGES, no matter “4 Many are ordered, Old customers may avail 
themselves of the offer if they wish, is a are already a subscriber for the paper, order the Seeds for yourself, 
and have the paper sent to some friend. Address all orders plainly to 


Cc. W. DORR & CO., 669 FOURTH ST., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


A Safe and Reliable Shot Gun for $4.00. 


o. 


Are thoroughly well built. They are in all respects a 
reliable instrument. They are nota ‘*CHeap ORGAN. 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Pric . List tothe E. P. 
CARPENTER COMPANY, Brarti 'TLEBORO, Vr. 





and all interested send for ec cire ulars 
Am. Vocal Inst., 1 K tl 
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PACGKACE 

















This Shot Gun is weli adapted for use on the farm, for shooting hawks, crows, woodchucks, &c. It isa safe 
gun and will shoot accurately at long range. Originally this gun was a Remington rifle made for thearmy. The 
barrel has, however, been chambered out for shooting shot. You will readily see why the gun is so safe. The 
barrel being, of course, made from the best steel and extra strong. Every gunis warranted. Length of barrel, 
33 inches; weight, 71-2 lbs. We offer the gun for sale for only $4.00, It must be sent by express net paid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


MARGARET. 


Beauty she had not, neither place nor state; 
Not hers the gracious gifts that women prize, 
In learning of the schools she was not wise; 

She was not anything the world calls great. 


Yet, in the quaint old Southern city where 
She lived and wrought, in polished marble set, 
Comrade of Jackson, Clay and Lafayette, 

Her statue rises clean and white and fair, 


Who was she, thus to win such comradeship? 
Who was she, thus to be immortalizec 
With the beloved, honored, idolized, 

Great names forevermore on History's lip? 


A woman who made bread, who at her stall 
Or by her bake-shop door sat day by day, 
Selling her wares in simple, honest way, 

A very humble woman—that was all. 





But everywhere the orphan children say, 

“She was our mother,” and the city’s poor 

Cry out, “ “P'was she who blessed our hapless door ;” 
While, from the past, the soldiers, blue and gray, 
Do speak her praise, and every noble cause 

welares, she was our helper; every need 

Whisper he knew not any class or creed, 

But listened always to love’s higher laws, 








And so she died, and so the people set 

Amid their heroes—with a proud consent— 

This simple woman-crowned monument, 
And carved thereon the one word Margaret. 
O gracious city! he who runneth reads 

four pride in patriot fire, in martial fame; 

But in the place you give this humble name 
You prove your faith in love's diviner deeds, 

CARLOTTA PERRY, 
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For the Companion, 
“TO MAKE YOU BETTER.” 


A true man will value his work more by the 
greatness of its good influence than by the fame 
and credit it may bring him. 

Handel was a Christian man, work 
owed much of its inspiration to the great purpose 
that governed his life. Charlotte W. Hawes, in a 
lecture on Handel on the occasion of the bi-cen- 
tennial of the composer’s birth, makes his purpose 
clear in some incidents the and 
early production of the Messiah” 

In the fulness of his musical strength, says the 
lecturer, he produced that masterpiece in twenty- 
four days. It was first Dublin at a 
charity concert. From that day it has been a con- 
stant source of reliance for charitable purposes. 
No musical work has had such enduring popular- 


| 


and his 


of composition 


given in 


ity, none so clothed the poor and fed the hungry. 
Handel gave it annually at the Foundling Hospi- 
tal in London, a practice which is still continued, 
and which has yielded the institution thousands of 
pounds. 

What we have not inherently, we can by no 
means or effort impart. 
posing “She Mess 


Ilandel tells us, in com- 
th,” “I did think I did see all 


heaven befere me, and the very God Himself 
We can realize what spirit he infused into that 
part of the sou!-stirring Hallelujah Chorus, “For 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” When it 
was given, the entire audience, including the King, 
were so transported that they rose to their feet and 
remained standing to the end. Wherever we hear 
that chorus to-day we, too, by instinctive and uni- 
versal consent, are summoned to our feet resistless- 
ly and reverentially. 

No one ever developed such chorus power, no 
one ever produced such eifects from a large body 
of singers. 

A story was told of the first production of “The 
Messiah” in London, and the great impression it 
produced. “Amen!” sounded through the vast 
arches of the church. “Amen!” responded Han- 
del, as he slowly let the staff fall with which he 
had been beating time. 

His fame seemed When he 
left the church, a royal equipage stood in waiting, 
by the King’s command, to convey him to Carlton 
House. George the Second, surrounded by his 
whole household and many nobles of the court, 
received the illustrious German. 

“Well, Master Handel,” said the King, after a 
gracious welcome, “it must be owned you have 
made us a noble present in your ‘Messiah.’ It is 
a brave piece of work!” 

“Ts it?” said Handel, looking the monarch in 
the face, well pleased. 

“It is indeed!” said the King. “And now tell 
me what I can do toexpress my thanks to you 
for it.” 

“Give a place to the young man who sang the 
tenor part so well,” said Handel, “and I will ever 
be grateful to your Majesty.” 

This young man was one whom Handel had be- 
friended and taught to sing. 

“Joseph shall have a place from this day in our 
chapel, as first tenor,” said the King. “But have 
you nothing to ask for yourself? I would gladly 
show my gratitude to vou in your own person for 


now immovable. 


the fair entertainment vou have provided us all in 


“Handel, you are, and ever will be, a rough old | 
fellow, but,” and he slapped him good-naturedly 
on the shoulder, “a good fellow withal! 
Do what you will, we remain ever the best friends 
in the world!” 


Go! 


en 
CRIPPLES IN CONGRESS. 
How little mention is ever made of Milton’s blind- | 
ness, or Prof. Fawcett’s, or of the deafness of Bee. | 
thoven and John Kitto, by the world that admires the | 
men and makes use of their wisdom and genius; and 
how few ever know in what sort of bodies the great 
minds of any age have lived and worked! That so 
many men who were deformed and infirm have done 
wonders, and been masters among their fellow-men, 
is a striking illustration of mental supremacy. Of a 
noted former professor in Yale who was small and | 
crooked, the boys used to say, “So long as his head is 
left, he'll beat the world.”” Probably none would 
have been more surprised at actual sight of the cele- | 
brated Congressmen here named than the majority of 
those who for years read their speeches and followed 
their work and their fame. A veteran correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Press communicates his reminis- 
cences of them: 


How well L remember what may be called the “total 
cripples” in Congress during the past twenty years! 
All told, they were four. First who gave way was | 
grand old Thaddeus Stevens. He was always lame 
from an ill-formed foot. [ have heard he did not walk 
at all until he was six years old. He always walked 


! with great difficulty, never could walk far, and during 


the last few years of his life (he died at seventy-six) 
he could not walk at all. Every day he was taken 
from his home near the Capitol by two strong colored 
men in an easy chair, which they hoisted on their 
shoulders, and thus the great commoner was borne 
through the streets. Crowds used to gather to see 
him pass, and reverently lift their hats. He was put 
down in his place in the House, and when the session 
was over, he was taken back to his house ane put to 
bed. Mr. Stevens often laughingly spoke of the two 
colored carriers as his pall-bearers. 

Another helpless cripple was Darwin A. Finney, a 
member for one term from Meadville, Pa. He pro- 


| pelled himself about in a wheel-chair, but his trunk 


und lower limbs were helpless from paralysis, and he | 
had to be helped in and out of the House of Repre 
sentatives. He died abroad, I believe, at about the 
sume time as Mr. Stevens died. 

Oliver P. Morton, as I think, one of the biggest 
men ever in Congress, was another helpless paralytic. 
He was never out of pain, and, although a young man 
(he died at the age of fifty-four), he was the most de- 
pendent of mortals in his latter days. He, too, had 
to be carried into and out of the Senate chamber in a 
chair. He was a poor man, and could ill-afford the 
low coupé he was obliged to own. 

Phe other helpless statesman of the four TI alluded 
to was Alexander H, Stephens. He was truly a phe- 
nomenon. Built of nothing but skin and bones, he 
never weighed while in Congress more than from 
eighty to one hundred pounds. Such a little bit of a 
thin faee and such skeleton hands you never saw. 
Yet how bright were his eyes, and what exhibitions 
ofenergy! His voice was one of the strongest and 
clearest [ ever heard, and when he spoke, my masters, 
wheeling his chair backward and forward in the space 
in front of the Speaker's desk, he was listened to by 
the whole House. He had to be taken home in his 
chair, too. He had for a body-servant a young negro 
six feet four in height, and admirably proportioned. 
Mr. Stephens used to say, chuckling quietly the while, | 
that he did not know what he would do when “Sam” 
died. 

All four of these men are now dead. Three of them 
certainly were great, and it seems to me that the 





places of Thad Stevens and Goy. Morton never can 
be filled. 
~* 
oo 


AN INCIDENT OF ART. 


He was atramp; one of a numerous brotherhood, an 
unsightly object upon the garden landscape of civili- | 
zation to all eyes except those of a certain artist of | 
great repute who saw him, and exclaimed,— 

“What a magnificent model!" The tramp heard 
him, and turned to go away. 

“My man,” said the artist, in a kindly tone, “I 
want you at my studio.” 

“T aint a-doin’ nothin 
easily. 

“TI will give you fifty cents an hour.” 

“What fur?” 

“To sit as a model.” 

“What's a muddle?” 

* You are,” laughed the great artist, good-naturedly. 
rhen he explained his meaning to such advantage 
that nature’s gentleman condescended to sit to him, 
and followed him up many stairs to the high studio of 
art. 


o” 
’ 


muttered the tramp un- 





“Hallo!” said the painter when he found the place 
deserted. ‘When the cat’s away the mice play.’ 
Sit here, my good fellow, and let me get the right 


pose.” 


rhe tramp dropped ina heap on the rough chair the 
artist brought him, and looked around the room 
tilled with sketehes and paintings that did not prom- 
i much to him, until he came to one, a charcoal 
drawing of a country lad reading by the fire-light. It 
reminded him of something, and he choked up a sigh- 
ing cough. 

“You have caught a cold,” suggested the artist, as 
he mixed his paints. 

“Mebbe,” said the man composedly; “I slept in a 
barn last night, and forgetted to shut my bed-room 
door.” 

rhe artist busied himself with a canvas, and for a | 
moment turned his back on the model. When he 
looked again, he exclaimed angrily,— | 

“Hallo, you sir, what do you mean?” 

For while he had his back turned, the tramp had ar- 
ranged his old coat, taken off his disreputable hat, 


| 
| 
| 


But the model understood. Something of shame 
showed in his face as he resumed the old slouch gait, 
the shabby hat, and the general air of vagabondage 
which was his natural dower. He felt through and 
through that he was the representative of his class. 


ing to astudy in still-life which was arranged for a 
student. 

It was a pretty “study” for any eyes, the great 
Messina orange, the red-ripe apple, and the cluster 
of white grapes, flanked by a slender-stemmed glass 
half tilled with wine. 

A sleepy, crafty look grew into the half-closed eyes 
of the artistic tramp. 








your ‘Messiah’.” 

The tlush of anger mantled Handel’s cheek, 
he answered, in a disappointed tone,— 

“Sire, I have endeavored not to entertain you, 
but to make you better.” 

The whole court was astonished. King George 
stepped back a pace or two, and looked on the 
bold master with surprise. Then, laughing hearti- 
ly and walking up to him, he cried, 


as 


} 
“Excellent,” said the artist, as he worked; “the very 
| look that I wanted. The fellow must be thinking of 
| the fifty eents he is earning.” 

The *‘fellow” had not eaten since yesterday; what 
his thoughts were he alone knew. 

“You can rest now while I go and look up my pu- 
pil,’’ said the artist; “he is losing his morning's 
work.” 

“Come home,” said the artist, brandishing his maul- 
stick with comical fieveeness. ‘Eternal vigilance is 
the price of painting, as well as of liberty. IT have 
nearly finished a picture, while yeur still-life is not 
touched.” 





| 


studio. 


| uation with both hands, and laughed heartily. 
| tramp, true to his nature, had lunched on the still-life 
| study. One picture had eaten the other. 


countries during the early middle ages. 


| grew as still and rigid as a statue. 
| 


combed out his hair with his fingers, and braced up| We exchanged looks. He continued,— 
until he looked like a respectable citizen. | “Remain quiet. I have a cobra capella round my 
“You have ruined my picture,” groaned the artist. | leg.” ; 


“Foeus your eyes upon this,” the artist said, point- | 


They went back together and looked into an empty | 
“Where is my model?” | 
“Where is my study?” | 
Each had disappeared. The artist grasped the sit- 
The 


M. L. R. | 


er 
THE CORONATION OF TASSO. 


A trumpet’s lordly peal went ringing 
Through the purple skies of Rome; 

An honored guest her sons were bringing 
To their Cesar’s haughty dome; 

And the hills of that regal city, 
And the bright cerulean sea, 

Gave forth each haunting echo 

Of that thrilling melody. 








Line after line girt the city’s wall, 
And thronged each imperial street, 

As the splendid gates of the Capitol 
Swung wide the Bard to greet. 

*Neath the beautiful sculptured arches 
Rome’s minstrels all were met, 

The feast was set and the crown was made, 
But the Singe rried yet, 






Why do his chariot-wheels still linger? 
Why waits the Bard divine? 
When gemmed harps for the minstrel’s finger 
To give the greeting shine? 
He hath wrought a free deliverance 
‘rom chain and prison strong. 
Fame’s music now awaits him, 
Bring forth the child of song, 





Long, O long for Tasso’s numbers 
Shall wait the lyre and flute; 

He has sunk into those slumbers 
That heed not trump or lute, 

There is no need of laurel 





| down. 


We involuntarily started. 

“For the love of heaven, don’t stir, or I'ma dead 
an! He still loosens, and seems to be falling off.” 
At that moment poor Maxey ventured to look 
The snake had unwound himself and w 
making for the milk. 

“Iam saved! saved!” cried Maxey, leaping from 
his chair and falling senseless into the arms of one of 
his servants. In another instant the snake was killed 
and our poor friend, more dead than alive, carried to 
his room. He never recovered from the shock. Braye 
and fearless on the field of battle, he was frightened 
into an early grave by a serpent. 


m 


——— 
INDUSTRIOUS, 


The subject of the following brief sketch is a bling 
woman who, though in her seventy-second year, looks 
several years younger. Her life well demonstrat: 
how comforting is faith, and that an energetic woman, 
by industrious habits and a determination to ove: 
come obstacles under adverse circumstances, can bi 
come useful and helpful. 


She was born in Salem, Mass., being one of a lary: 
family of children. She lost her sight in infaney fro, 
inflammation of the eyes, and when old enough at 
tended school with her brothers and sisters, learning 
by rote. 

When nineteen she came to Boston and entered as 
a pupil in the New England Institute for the Educa 
tion of the Blind, at that time located on Pear! Street, 
and remained there four years. 

She left the Institute in 1837 and went back to her 
home, returning again to Boston in 1840 and becoming 
a member of the work department of the School fo: 
the Blind, where she remained thirty-two years. 





To crown the victor’s brow; 
No trump of fame or glory 
Has power to wake him now. 


And ‘tis well for thee, aye, better, 
Child of the gifted line; 
Thou hast loosed each earth-born fetter 
From that noble heart of thine; 
From the wind, the storm and tempest, 
That here thy spirit bowed, 
Thou hast loosed thy wing and soared away 
To thy empire “bove the cloud, 
Selected, 


— or - -——— 
DEGRADED. 

The relations between master and serf in Russia, 
not many years ago, were not very unlike those be- 
tween the corresponding classes in France and other 
The follow- 
ing incident, narrated in the Atlantic Monthly, should 


not be regarded as a strange one, but rather as illus- | 
trating the social condition of Russia before the serfs | 


were emancipated : 


Simon Karilovitch was a dark, handsome man of 
thirty, in all his bearing and manner a servant of the 
most aristocratic type. His position as butler often 
required him to talk with his mistress of household 
matters. 
fancied she saw, in him a growing self-contidence, a 
consciousness of his value, she began to worry him. 
It was a marked trait in her character that any signs 
of independence or self-assertion excited her anger 
at once. 

Simon paid no heed to the little insults that were 
heaped upon him, and his very coolness only exas- 
perated her. By her plate at table always stood a 
splendid carafe, which it was Simon’s business to fill 
with water. It pleased her constantly to tind fault 
with it. It was not fresh, was cold, or warm, or 
dirty. 

So it went on for several days consecutively. Each 
time Simon took the carafe from the table, and after 
a few moments returned, apparently with fresh water. 

At last, one day, after Barbara Petrotina had put 
the glass to her lips, she turned round to Simon and 
asked,— 

“What is this?’ 

Silence. 

“TL ask, what is this?” 

Again silence. 

“T want to know, is this water good?” and instant- 
ly the glass was thrown almost into the face of the 
butler. Simon turned pale, took from the table the 
carafe, and went out. After afew moments he re- 
turned, and poured water for his mistress into a fresh 
zlass. 

“Ah, that is water!” said Barbara Petrofina, and 
drank more than half a glass. 

Then Simon, pale, with lips trembling, came a few 
steps forward, stood near the sacred picture, crossed 
himself with a broad cross, and said, bowing to the 
picture ,— 

“God be witness, I gave the same water. 
change it.” 

Having said this, he turned toward his mistress 
and looked straight in her face. 

Several seconds of strange silence followed. Bar- 
bara Petroftina, suddenly rising from her chair, said, 
“Begone!” and left the apartment without finishing 
her dinner. She shut herself up in her room. 

Three days after the daughter found Simon, all his 
fine livery gone, in a goatskin, with a broom in his 
hand, sweeping out the court. From the butler in 














I did not 


the peers service of his mistress he had been de- 
graded to the lowest place. 
—_—_—_or- — 
FRIGHTENED, 


More to be dreaded than even our rattlesnake is 


the terrible cobra of India, for the reason that not 
only is death swift and certain after his bite, but the 
reptile glides into the houses and lies in wait for his 
victims in their bed-chambers and bath-rooms. Some 
time since a party of English soldiers were gayly 
playing cards in the guard-room of a barracks in 
India, when one of them, named Maxey, suddenly 


“Play away, Maxey! What are you about?” impa- 
tiently demanded Churchill. 

“Hush!” responded Maxey, turning deadly pale. 

“What’s the matter?” asked another, about to 
start up. 

“If you value my life, sit quiet!’ said Maxey, ina 
thrilling whisper. 


Our first impulse was to rush away, but poor Maxey 
implored us not to de so. His countenance assumed 
a livid hue; the words seemed to leave his mouth 
without that feature altering its position, so fearful 

| was he lest the slightest muscular movement should 
alarm the serpent and hasten his fatal bite. 

We were in agony little less than his own during 
the scene. 

“He is coiling round!” murmured Maxey. “I feel 
him tighten. For mercy’s sake, call for some milk! 
Let it be placed on the ground near me; let some be 
spilt on the floor.” 

Churchill cautiously gave the order, and a servant 
slipped out of the room. 

“Don’t stir, boys! This can’t last long. My fate 
will soon be decided,” whispered Maxey. “I have a 
wife and ehildren in England; let them know I died 
blessing them.”’ 

The milk was brought and carefully put down; a 
few drops were sprinkled on the floor, and the affright- 
ed servants drew back. Again Maxey spoke: 

“No, no, it has no effect! He is clasping tighter; 





He had been a favorite, and as she saw, or | 


The first winter she earned enough to pay he: 
board, and two years after saved twenty dollars, and 
then went on adding to it yearly, little by little. she 

— a house in a respectable neighborhood in 
| Boston three weeks ago at over two thousand dollars, 
| part of which she now occupies with a brother four 
| years older than herself, and a part of which she lets 
for enough to bring her a small income. 

Her chief work at the Institute was upholstery. 
She was paid by the piece, receiving at the rate Of 
twenty-five cents for making a bed-tick; but after the 
war the pay increased to forty cents. She received 
twenty to twenty-five cents for knitting hair mittens, 
at that time in use. 

We were led to visit her by the report that a blind 
woman by her savings of money earned with the ne¢ 
dle had bought a house. We wished to record the 
fact for the encouragement of those whose lives are 
circumscribed. 

Our visit not only verified the report, but it tanght 
us another lesson. 

She said,— 

“My mother was laid away fifty-three years ago, 
jand I never forgot her gentle teachings. She would 
| say, ‘My daughter, the blind were the special objects 
of the dear Saviour’s care when on earth, and He 
will fulfil His promise to you: “I will lead the blind 
by a way that they know not. I will lead them in 
paths shat they have not known. I will make dark 
ness light before them and crooked things straight. 
These things will I do unto them and not forsa 
them.’’’ 


| 











ake 
He has fulfilled His promises and to the 
letter. IT know it. It has beena reality. I have 
part of a Bible,’ she continued, “in raised characters, 
and it is full of rubies.” 
The blind lady was very much overcome; the prec 
ious memory of a mother unsealed the closed eve 
lids, and tears rolled down the sightless face, and she 
bowed her head and said, ‘I can never repeat those 
verses of Scripture without breaking down.” 


— @>——___—— 
“THE STARRY GALILEO.” 


Prof. Langley, in one of his interesting and valua 
ble series of papers on “The New Astronomy,” in the 
Century Magazine, relates an anecdote of the great 
Florentine astronomer Galileo, which, we presume, 
will be new to many of our readers. 


When Galileo first turned his glass on Saturn, he 
saw, as he thought, that it consisted of three spheres 
close together, the middle one being the largest. He 
Was not quite sure of the fact, and was in a dilemma 
between his desire to wait longer for further observa 
tion, and his fear that some other observer might an 
nounce the discovery if he hesitated. 
To combine these incompatibles—to announce it so 
as to secure the priority, and yet not announce it till 
he was ready—might seem to present as great a diffi 
culty as the discovery itself; but Galiieo solved this, 
as we may remember, by writing it in the sentence, 
* Altissimum planetam tergeminum observari” (Ihave 
observed the highest planet to be triple), and then 
throwing it (in the printers’ phrase) “into pi,” or 
jumbling the letters which made the sentence into 
the monstrous word: SMAJSMRMJLMEPOETALEYN.J 
PVNENVGTTAVJRAS. 
Referring in the same article to the great equato 
rial telescope at Washington, Prof. Langley says 
“Galileo’s original lens was a single piece of glass, 
rather smaller than that of our common spectacles ; 
but the lens here is composed of two pieces, each 
twenty-six inches in diameter, and collects as much 
light as a human eye would do if over two feet across. 
‘But this is useless if the lens is not shaped with 
such precision as to send every ray to its proper place 
at the eye-piece, nearly thirty-five feet away, and, in 
fact, the shape given to its surface by the skilful 
hands of the Messrs. Clark, who made it, is so ex 
quisitely exact that all the light of a star gathered by 
this great surface is packed at the distant focus into 
a circle very much smaller than that made by the dot 
on this i,—a thing we might call incredible were it 
not certain. It is with instruments of such accuracy 
that astronomy now works.” 





<r 
COULD NOT CHANGE A HABIT. 


The Emperor William is a man of exceedingly econ 
omical habits, and the study lamp on his work-table 
is a simple oil lamp of a pattern such as since the in- 
troduction of petroleum lamps can hardly be met with 
on the table of the humblest citizen of Berlin. But it 
was not economy that accounts for the fact, so mu h 
as the difficulty which an old man has in changing * 
habit. The explanation is given by the British Amer 
ican Register : 


te 


The emperor has for years been accustomed to 
screw down the wick whenever he ceases writi 
reading or leaves the room. When the petroleun 
lamps finally came into general use, the emperors 
valet, Krause, brought one and put it on the work-ta 
ble. 

True to his habit, his imperial master screwed down 
the wick on leaving off writing; and, as a matter of 
course, the room was soon filled with an insupport® 
ble smoke, which greatly affected the nose and eyes 0! 
the monarch, and necessitated the opening of doors 
and w ndows. 

Krause finally volunteered the remark 
Majesty, that sort of lamp will not suit.” 

“But what are we to do. Krause? Had we bet! 
get our oil lamp backagain? You know my eyes #" 
weaker, and require a brighter light.” . 

“Well, your Majesty, we can have a new lamp mace 
with an extra large burner, so as to do away W ith pe 
troleum altogether.’ 

“Quite right, Krause; let us try it.” 





“No, your 





er 





he has uncoiled his upper fold. I dare not look down, 
but I am sure he is about to draw back and give the 
bite. O Lord, pardon me! 
fold and loosens himself. 
one else?” 


He has undane another 
Can he be going to some 


And Krause got a lamp of the old pattern, had the 
| burner enlarged to an almost colossal size, a gree" 
| glass shade added to it, and to this day the new lamp, 
defying all innovations, asserts its place of honor 


| on the work-table of the most diligent of all monarehs 
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For the Companion, 


KITE-FLYING. 
Roaring and rough, the keen wind blows, 
With a hint in its teeth of a last year’s snows! 
Though there’s health in chasing 
Its ozone bracing,— 
With a sturdy facing,— 
As on it goes! 


High on its tide a light kite rides, 
With the glinting sun on its dazzling sides! 
Keeping vibrant poise 
In that realm of joys, 
Exalted above what else annoys, 
That seems to pertain unto kites and boys. 


See how she mounts to the high, deep blue! 
Threading the clouds till her journey’s through, 
In a steep incline, 
Till there’s no more line, 
And the bare stick gleams through the 
rippling twine 
Down where the holder’s optics shine! 
She sails! she dives! and she sways her tail 
In a swinging scorn of the strident gale 
Like a thing of life, 
With a spirit rife, 
That mocks at fear and that laughs at strife, 
As she cuts the blue like a glittering knife. 
S. C. STONE. 





a 
For the Companion. 


BOBBY’S CHICKENS. 


Bobby came in one morning crying. Mamma 
said, “Where have you been, Bobby, and what ts 
the matter ?” 

“Old Speckle has—boo-hoo! boo-hoo!—freezen 
her foots off!” 

“Frozen, Bobby, 
And feet, not foots. But what do 
you mean, and how could old 
Speckle freeze her feet off?” 


not freezen. 


Susan and Mrs. Brown had all refused to have 
families, and he did long for some little chickens! 

So the days flew by, and at last the little yellow 
things pecked and pecked their way out of their 
shells, and Bobby counted fourteen of them. 

“What a family for poor Old Speckle!” said 
mamma. ‘And how will she ever manage to take 
care of them ?” 

One she did not take care of, for before he had 
been two hours out of his shell he climbed up the 


side of an old tomato-can that stood in the hen- 
yard half-filled with water, and tumbling in, was 
drowned, to pay for his curiosity. 

But as there were thirteen left, I really do not 
think Old Speckle ever missed him. 

And now Bobby watched very carefully to see 
how this good mother was going to take care of 
her children. And he saw something so funny 
that he came flying in at last with his red cheeks 
redder than ever, and his eyes big with the ex- 
citement of what he had to tell, crying out,— 

“Quick, mamma! Quick, papa! Run to the 
window and see Old Speck !” 

There she was, hopping along on her two brown 
sticks of legs, followed by her thirteen chickens, 
and by her side walked the stately Mrs. Brown, 
who every few minutes stopped and scratched up 
a nice little breakfast for her friend’s young fam- 
ily, while the poor old mother-hen clucked at 
them to teach them how to pick up the bugs and 
worms 

“Yes,” shouted Bobby, “and I saw her ask Mrs. 
Brown to go with her and scratch! She went up 
just as close to her, and whispered with her head 
right up to Mrs. Brown’s. I s’pose she was tellin’ 





in the cars, in the northern part of Ohio, nearing 
the end of a long journey. 
time and near nightfall. 

Charley leaned his head against the window, and 
listened to the croaking of the frogs. 
said he, ‘‘are the frogs saying their prayers ?” 


if he would be so glad to have them stop,—*will 
they pretty soon say Amen?” 


seeing his papa put in the seeds. 
sorts interested him greatly. 


something clutched tight in his hand, 
one!” 


her how much she’d pay her to go and scrateh for | 
her little chickens!” 

“A nursery-governess !”’ laughed papa. 

As I do not know the hen-language as well as 
Bobby does, I can’t quite tell you whether this 
was true or not, but I do know that until Old 
Speckle’s children were big enough to take care of 
themselves, Mrs. Brown went with her friend 
every morning, and did the scratching for the little 
folks’ breakfast. 

Gene H. UNDERWOOD. 
—-—_—__—+ oe ~—— - — 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Charley Hubbell, with his mamma, was riding 


It was early spring- 
The cars stopped, and 


“Mamma,” 


Scarcely heeding the question, she said, “Yes.” 
“Mamma,” he said again after a long pause,—as 





Little Harry was out in the garden in the spring, 
The different 


“Here, papa!” he cried, running to him with | 
“pant ’” is | 


He opened his hand, and there was a fish-worm ! 














“7 forgot to shut her in the hen- 
house last night, and she roosted 
up in the apple-tree, and this morn- 
ing both her feets are gone.” 

Mamma began to look grave, 
and taking Bobby by the hand, 
went down stairs to the kitchen, 
where Bridget told the story over 
gain. 

“Och! ’Ave ye plaze, mum, the 
crayther sot up in the tree all the 
cold night through, and when she 
came down this mornin’, sure she 
left her feet behind her!” 

So it was only too true that Old 
Speckle, Bobby’s pet hen, who had 
reared two broods of beautiful 
chickens already, had had her feet 
frozen off through careless Bobby 
forgetting to shut her into her nice 
warm house at night. 

At first, papa said she must be 
killed right away, and put out of 
her pain. But on going out to 
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judges declare he. won | lhe race stay 


he fouched ground. rst you know. a 


| by an example of a like kind. 
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tian Charades, Puzzles, &c, 
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The upright line, forming the centre, names a fa- 


mous occurrence which took place on April 19, 1775. 


Across—In harebell; a domestic animal; flexible; 







statelier; in violet; an insect; a lady's garment; 
| broken; the act of Whiter ing; in poppy; an insect; 
a medicinal plant; courage; Boneh on: if authorized 


DAISY. 
2. 
CHARADE, 


Place my tenth in the midst, *twixt my sourth and my 


ith, 
And then the Jirst half of my whole 


Is good for bad boys, and for medicines too, 


And tor grates that are clogged with old coal. 


The last half’s aweapon much used in old times; 


My whole was of poets the king; 


In fifteen sixty-four, the fourth » gave him birth, 















In the midst of the verdure of spring. 8. 8. D. 
3. 

NOVEL DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 
* * * 1 41 * * *# 
** Qe *# 49% 8 
* 3% 8 @ @ 13 
4 * * . * * * 14 
* 5 * ee RY 
** 6 * * 16 * * 
* * * 7 17 * * 7 
* * ~ . * 18 * * 
* QQ * * * * IQ * 
10o* * * # * * 20 

Across. 


1. The Roman Catholic missal. 
2. Disciples. 

3. The head of a_ tribe 
American Indians. 
4. Submitted in a contest. 
5. Deportment. 


among 


> sy 
6s ts 


6. ee a high relish. 
7. Ready. 
8. At whatever place. 


9. Causing to exist. 
10. Impressed deeply. 
Zigzags. 


2. , 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, the name 


ofa aa brated poet, born on April 
23, Lhd. 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 


one of the titles given him. 
GASPARD RAYNor. 
4. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
rhe answer, consisting of 148 let- 
ters, gives four lines of a beautiful 
poem commemorative of an event 
that occurred in’ Massachusetts on 











look at her, she seemed not to be 
in pain at all, and to be getting on 
nicely without any feet. 

She hobbled about on her funny slim black 
legs, looking so like an old soldier just home from 
the war that they all laughed, except Bobby, and 
he cried for shame. 

So papa said Old Speckle should be allowed to 
live without her feet, and I can tell you there never 
was a hen better taken of after that. 

Bobby fed her himself every day, and shut her 
up every night in a warm box half-tilled with hay, 
where she cuddled down in one corner and went 


to sleep, for you see, she could not roost any more | 


after she lost her feet. 

But when the spring came, Bobby again ran in to 
mamma with another piece of news, his bright lit- 
tle face almost as bright as the sunshine outside. 


“Mamma, Old Speckle is setting! She’s goin’ 
to hatch out some little chickens! Oh, I’m so 
glad!” 


Mamma thought for a moment, and then said, 
“You must drive her off the nest, Bobby. The 
poor old thing is too lame ever to get about with a 
brood of chickens. Besides, how could she scratch 
for them ?” 

Bobby’s face fell. He was very fond of the soft, 
downy little balls, and he felt badly that Old 
Speckle could not have her family. Suddenly his 
face brightened again. 

“Mamma, why couldn’t J scratch for the chick- 
ens?” 

The picture of Bobby going about all day fol- 
lowed by a large family of little yellow chickens 
was too much for mamma, and she laughed very 
heartily, much to Bobby’s disgust. 

But Old Speckle was not to be made to believe 
that she was not able to be as good a mother as 
ever. The more Bobby drove her off from her 
eggs, the more she went back and sat on them 
again, until at last papa said,— 

“Let the poor old thing have her chickens and 
see what she will do with them.” 


Bobby was very glad of this, for Whitey and 





For the Companion. 
THE SCIENTIFIC FAMILY. 
A scientist studied geology, 
His wife studied palzontology,— 
Their children detest 
Trilobites and the rest, 
But with hook and line learn ichthyology. 
AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER 


<> 
or 








For the Companion. 
| ONE SLIDE TOO MANY. 

Such a glorious spring morning as it was, with 
every little pool thickly coated with ice. Nell and 
Patty had arisen long before the sun, and put on 
plenty of wraps; then going over to Mr. Cram’s, 
they called for Hetty, Nell’s bosom-friend, and 
the trio of little girls went off for a good run. 

After a while, they came to a beautiful piece of 
glare ice ina hollow. Now sliding on ice may be 
an old story in April, but it is too near the end of 
the story to be resisted, and the girls ran and slid 
on their feet over the ice, till they knew it must be 
breakfast-time. 

“Come, Nell,” said Patty, starting off. ‘I’m so 
hungry I’m sure it must be time to go home.” 

“So am I, hungry as a bear,” said Hetty, join- 
ing her. 

“T must have just one more slide,” said Nell; 
and with a little run, she went skimming over the 
ice, but just in the middle she fell down. She did 
not get up, but began to groan. 


called to her, “Don’t go, Hetty, don’t! She’s 
only fooling! I’ve seen her do so a thousand 
times!” and off ran Patty for home, never dream- 
ing but that Nell and Hetty would overtake her. 
Now the fact was that Nell, being two years old- 
er than Patty, and a good many years sharper and 
brighter, had been in the habit of playing tricks 








upon her. She would fall down and pretend to be 
terribly hurt, and Patty, frightened, would run to 
her, and try and strain with all her might to help 
her up, while Nell would groan and shut her eyes 
and appear about ready to die. When she had 
played that game long enough, she would jump 
up and laugh at Patty for being fooled so easily. 
So it wasn’t so strange that Patty had come to 
think that Nell was always “shamming” when 
she pretended to be hurt, and had learned to run 
away and let her pick herself up. 

Breakfast was just ready when Patty reached 
home. ‘“Where’s Nell?” asked her mother. 

“She’s coming with Hetty. I ran along ahead.” 
She never thought to mention Nell’s fal! on the 
ice; in fact, she had forgotten all about it. 

They were just through breakfast when they 
heard the girls coming in. Poor Nell was as white 
as a ghost, and it was all Hetty could do to help 
her into the house. 

“I slipped and fell on the ice just before Patty 
came away,” Nell said faintly. “It hurt awfully, 
and I don’t know how I should have got home, if 
it hadn’t been for Hetty.” 


for Dr. Marsh lived next door. When he came in 


“Run in for the doctor, Patty,” said her mother, 





April 19, 1775. The definitions of the 
words of each line are given under 
the headings of Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4. 
No. 1. 

The 10, 13, 25, 24, 7, 14 is joined. 

The 20, 21, 30. 8, 15, 23 is desired. 

The 18, 5 52, 17, 19, 11 is a house of entertainment. 

The 22, 29, 36, 31, 26, 27 is the upper part of a door 
frame. 

The 12, 18, 9, 37, 6, 5 is trifling, 

The 4, 1, 2,3 is to wander. 

The 16, 35, 33, 34 is part of a window. 

No. 2. 

The 38, 48, 53, 68, 40, 65, 39, 60 is the art of training 
hawks 

The 

The 47, 64, 

The 63, 71, 41, 62 
are retained in the mind. 

The 44, 51, 46, 42, 483 is a mother. 

The 49, 45, 52 is a border. 


No. 3. 


The 76, 97, 84, 77, 92, 101, 93 is to echo. 

The 94, 8&5, 87, 86, 90, 112 is to wander. 

The 105, 106, 108, 109, 113, 114, 115, 116 is hurrying. 

The 95, 107, 100, 98, 75 is probity. 

The &9, 80, 110, 111, 88, 91 is a picture. 

The 96, 103, 104, 102 is'a collection. 

The 73, 74, 72, 81, 83 is to express in words. 

The &2, 78, 39; 99 is a masculine name. 

No. 4. 

The 136, 137, 138, 139, 129, 119, 145 is a 

The 124, 125, 

The 117, 

The 120, 
with joy. 

The 132, 126, 128 is a reward. 

The 133, 131 is towards, F. 








50, 61 is to burn, 
‘Gy, 70 is a measure. 
> tii 67 is the faculty by which ideas 





ae 


a seasoning. 
118, 123, 130, 121, 122 is a prickly plant. 
146, 147, 148, 127 is a fragment. 

134, 135, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144 is shouting 


Ss. F. 





Answers to Pufzzles in Last Number. 
1. The letters of diamond are buried in each stanza. 








and looked Nell over, he found her collar-bone 
was broken. So she had to have her arm in a 


days before she could wait upon herself. ; 
“You ought to be willing to wait upon your sis- 





Hetty started to go to help her friend, but Patty | 


ter all she needs,” said their mother to Patty, ‘for 
you came away and left her when she was hurt.” 


she was hurt. She had laughed at me so many 
times for being fooled so easy, that I got tired of 
being laughed at. I should have gone back if I 
had known she was really hurt.” 

And I don’t blame Patty so very 





you? M. C. W. B. 


sling, and Patty had to wait upon her for several | »: 


“But, mother,” said Patty, “I didn’t suppose | 


much, do | 
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4. 1, 


| Ammon, an oracle 
promontory, near which 
wrecked the Persian fleet. 3, Thor, god of thunder. 
4, Elves, fairy sprites. 5, Eris, goddess of strife. 6, 
Hermes, the winged messenger of the gods. 7, Pan- 
dora, a beautiful maiden, who brought with her from 
heaven a vase filled with all the ills of life. 


in Libya. 2, Athos, a 
soreas, the wind-god, 


| 5. Highgate. 
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and bruised, with some hazy notion that I had better 
take care. I raised my head, and lo! there was the 
brutal avenger standing three yards off, watching his 
victim, but apparently disdaining to hoist an inert | 
foe. Strangely enough, I had not the shghtest sensa. 
tion of dread ; only the electric thought flashed through 
my brain, “If he comes for me, I am a dead man.” 

Seeing signs of life in my hitherto inanimate body, 
he blew a terrible blast through his nostrils, and pre- | 
pared to finish me off. Stunned and bruised as I was, 
I could make no fight for life. I simply dropped my 
head down among the grass in the vague hope that | 
it might escape being pounded into jelly. 

Just at that moment a rifle-shot rang through the 
forest, which caused me to raise my head once more. 
With glad surprise I found the buffalo’s tail presented 
to my delighted contemplation. Instinctively seizing 
the unexpected moment of grace, I with a terrible | 
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should be made in Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 


postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 
silver tous ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us 
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Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your papers sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your- name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
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The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 





and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
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Rk MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT PNEUMONTA, 


The hings are covered on the outside by a membrane 
that secretes a thim fluid, which prevents a hurtful 
friction of the lungs and chest against each other. 
The 
bronchial tubes of the lungs are lined with a mem- 
brane that secretes a somewhat thicker fluid, by which 
these tubes are kept moist. 
chitis. 


Inflammation of this membrane is pleurisy. 


Its inflammation is bron- 
The air cells of the lungs have no such mem- 
brane; pneumonia is an inflammation of the adjoin- 
ing lung substance. 

In pneumonia a fluid exudes into the air cells from 
the congested blood-vessels, and solidifies there, thus 
preventing all access of air tothem. This inflammation 
is at first generally confined to a single point, whence 
From this it may 
extend successively to other lobes, or even to the 


it extends through a single lobe. 


other lung. It will be remembered that the right lung 
has three lobes, and the left two. Hence acute pneu- 
monia is called /obar pneumonia. 

Tt is 
secondary when due to some other disease, as meas- 


Pneumonia may be primary or secondary. 


les, typhoid fever, scarlatina, acute rheumatism, puer- 
peral fever, gangrene of the mouth (in children), 
scurvy, Bright's disease, bronchitis, ete. 

Primary, acute, or lobar pueumonia is sudden in its 
onset, and is generally ushered in with a chill, fol- 
lowed soon with a pain, sometimes severe, at or near 
the nipple, Usually, but not always, there is a cough, 
with little expectoration at first, but which at length 
The ap- 
pearance of this colored expectoration fully settles 


becomes adhesive and red, like iron rust. 
the character of the disease. 
with 
breathing. 


There is, of course, 
and difficulty of 
A sudden rise in temperature later shows 
that the disease has extended to another lobe. 


fever, increasing frequency 


In the vigorous the disease tends to spontaneous 
recovery. In children, the old, the debilitated gen- 
erally, itis more dangerous. Still, a man of eighty- 
two recovered from a second attack, during which 
all portions of both lungs were successively invaded, 
A case is recorded in which the person had fifteen 
attacks in eleven years. Another had twenty-eight 
attacks! 

Ihe disease has three stages: the first, that of con- 
gestion and inflammation of the lung substance, and 
of exudation of fluid into the air cells; second, that of 
soliditication; the third, the liquefaction and absorp- 
tion of this solid matter in favorable cases, of its 
suppuratign in unfavorable. 


+> 
TOSSED BY A BUFFALO. 

The African buffalo, though not differing greatly 
from our own, appears to be a much more savage and 
dangerous creature to hunt. Possibly, having more 
formidable enemies to encounter, its pugnacity is 
In his “Through Masai Land,” 
Mr. Joseph Thomson relates an exciting adventure 


more easily excited. 


with a buffalo, which came near abrupily terminating 
his explorations. 


At last we were rewarded by the sight of a couple 


of buffaloes feeding some distance ahead. Gliding up | 


warily till I got within fifty yards, I gave one of them 
a bullet close to the region of the heart. This was 
not suflicient to bring the animal down, and off it 
lumbered. 


my Express passed through its shoulder. With the 
obstinacy and tenacity of life characteristic of its 
kind, however, it did not quietly succumb. 

I next tried it witha tair header. This obviously 
took effect, for after it had struggled forward some 
distance, it lay down, clearly, as I thought, to die. 


My belief was quite correct, only T should not have | 


disturbed its last moments. With the jaunty air of 
a conqueror, I tucked my rifle under my arm, and 
proceeded to secure my prize. T had got within six 
yards, and yet I remained unnoticed, the head of the 
buffalo being turned slightly from me, and I not mak- 
ing much noise. 

A step or two more and there was a rustling among 
some dead leaves. Simultaneously the buffalo’s head 
turned in my direction, A ferocious, blood-curdling 
grunt instantly apprised me of the brute’s resolution 
to be revenged. The next moment it was on its feet. 
Unprepared to fire, and completely taken by surprise, 
I had no time for thought. Instinctively 1] turned my 
back upon my infuriated enemy. 

As fur as my recollections serve me, T had no feel- 
ing of fear while I was running away. There was a 
loud crashing behind me. Then something touched 
me on the thigh, and I was promptly propelled sky- 
ward. 

My next recollection was finding myself lying dazed 


Following it up, we were soon once more | 
at close quarters, with the result that a bullet from | 


effort staggered away a few steps. As I did so, I dis- 
covered a bad wound in my thigh, and just then there 
came quite a volley, and I saw my adversary drop | 
dead. 

I now learned that I had gone up in the most beau- 
tiful style, my hat going off in one direction and my 
rifle in qnother. I must have come down on my 
side, as I was seriously bruised along the face and 
ribs. The curious thing is that I have no recollection 
of anything after feeling myself touched on the thigh 
by the buffalo’s horn. I did not even feel myself fall. 

On examining my wound, which did not pain me 
much, I found that one horn had penetrated nearly 
six inches into my thigh, grazing the bone, and just 
reaching the skin several inches above. 





——¢————_ 
TRIED TO ENLIST HIM. 


We have smiled at the story of the honest English 
tradesman, who, not knowing Mr. Gladstone, was so 
pleased with a bit of rapid writing and reckoning that 
he chanced to see him do, that he offered him a good 
salary to come and be his book-keeper. The follow- 
ing case of mistaken impression is still more amusing. 

When the famovs Chancellor Kent was preparing 
the commentaries which won for him such distine- 
tion throughout the world, he spent the greater por- 
tion of his time in Albany, that he might have the 
benetit of the State Law Library, then the best and 
most complete in the commonwealth. 


before the date opposite your name on 





Among the peculiar characteristics of the great 
jurist was a passionate fondness for martial music, 
good, bad or indifferent. Another was the extreme 
simplicity he affected in the matter of wearing ap- 
parel, often being mistaken when in his prime fora 
workman or a comfortable mechanic. 

Upon one occasion, while busily engaged upon his 
great work, he heard the drum of a recruiting party, 
which had taken its station in the old Capitol Park, 
and was beating a point of war. 

Leaving his task, and approaching the scene, that 
he might hear the better, he commenced insensibly to 
whistle the reveille, when the recruiting officer ac- 
costed him.— 

“You are fond of music, my fine fellow?” said he. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Well, then,” sail the sergeant, “why not enlist? 
Good bed, solid food, and lots of good company. 
Come, you'll go, won't you?” 

“Well, yes,” replied the chancellor, “I would, if I 
had not one very strong objection that I don’t think 
can be overcome.” 

“What is it?” queried the son of Mars. 

“T have a good trade,” responded the votary of the 
Thesmian Temple, ‘and I hate to leave it.” 

“What is your trade?” 

“IT am chancellor of the State of New York.” 

“Whew! beg pardon, excuse me,” muttered the 
crestfallen sergeant. ‘Strike up—quick time—for- 
ward—march !”—Albany Express. 





> 


NO WONDER. 


That is to say, it was a wonder that the crow could 
talk and laugh, but it was no wonder that its brother 
and sister crows shunned its uncanny society. The 
story is as follows, and the authority is Senator Wade 
Hampton, of South Carolina: 


Gen. Hampton tells me that while on his Mississip- 
pi plantation he saw a tame crow that could laugh 
and talk. 

The bird would say, “Hello!” “How are you?” 
and several other things of like import. 

It was the most wonderful raven since the days of 
Barnaby Rudge and Edgar Poe. One morning, a vast 
number of crows assembled ina tree on the planta- 
tion, and prepared for a pow-wow. 
| ‘The tame bird flew among them, and saluted the 
congregation with a brisk— 
| “Hello! How are you?” 
| His astonished brethren scattered in alarm, as if 
they had been fired upon from a mountain howitzer. 
This marvellous fowl of the air was to have been 
| taken to the New Orleans exhibition, but its sudden 
| disappearance prevented. Gen. Hampton surmises 
| that some negro shot him by mistake. 
| 





The raven’s is not the first case of learning that 


has altered social conditions. 


- 


BAD SIGNATURES. 

There are some persons who really make a point of 
concocting 2 signature which cannot be read. Occa- 
sionally we receive letters every word of which is leg- 
ible except the name of the sender, and it is necessary 
to cut off the signature, and paste it on the reply en- 
velope, in the hope that the postmaster may know to 
whom the scrawl] belongs. 


The eminent Dr. Potts, when a clerk in Philadel- 
phia, took a bill to a Quaker, and had signed the re- 
ceipt with one of those hieroglyphics sometimes seen 
on bank notes. The Quaker, taking up the paper, 
said blandly,— 

“Friend, what is that at the bottom?” 

“This, sir, is my name.” 

“What is thy name?” 

“William 8. Potts.” 

“Well, William, will thee please to write it down 
| here plainly, so that a witness in court would know 

it.” 





William learned a lesson that day, and ever after- 
wards he wrote his name so it could be read. 

_ + 
REVERSED. 

Times change. Idleness is no longer held to be an 
honorable distinction, even among the titled and 
wealthy. There are exceptions to the rule, however, 
as for example: 


A priggish nobleman, who was visiting America, 
accepted the hospitality of a gentleman in New York. 
When taking farewell of his host, the latter asked 
him what he thought of the American people. 

“Well,” answered the nobleman, “I like them im- 
mensely, but I miss something.” 

“What is that?” asked the Yankee. 

“IT miss the aristocracy,” replied the Englishman. 

“What are they?” naively asked the host. 

“The aristocracy!” said the nobleman, in a some- 
what surprised tone of voice. “Why, they are peo- 
ple who do nothing, you know; whose fathers did 
nothing, you know; whose grandfathers did nothing, 
you know—in fact, the aristocracy.” 

“Oh!” said the American, with an arch smile 

“we've plenty of them over here, but we don’t call 


| indigestion, constipation and nervous prostration, its 
| results are happy.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
IN CONSTIPATION, 
Dr. J. N. ROBINSON, Medina, O., says: “In cases of 


[Adv. 
——__——__~o-———. 

Catarrh in the head is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
100 Doses One Dollar. (Ade. 
—_—_>——————— 

*“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 

Give prompt and effectual relief in all Throat troubles. 
Mr. Amos R. Peachy, Hungerford, Berkshire, Eng- 
land, writes: “Change of climate (from South Africa) 
nearly cost me my life,as it produced the greatest pros- 
tration from Ulcerated Throat and Bronchial Inflam- 
mation, My friends are astonished at the remarkable 
change in my health from the time I commenced using 
*Brown’s Bronchial Troches,’” [Adv 








Use Wood’s Ladies’ Blacking. A beautiful dressing. 
Softens and preserves. Delights all who admire richly 
dressed Shoes. GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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M FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing finer, 
smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer on the market. 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
operated. Tubs water-proof. 
Over 300,000 in use, Send 
for catalogue and price list, 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 
NASHUA, N. H. 
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4o The most salable article 
aS of Hardware ever intro- 
Su duced. 

og The Best Padiock 
aco ever made, 

a” Every Key different. 


. Every Lock War- 
Put up complete with Staples. anteds 
Samples sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 


BARTLETT HARDWARE CoO., 
Mfrs. of Hardware Specialties, FREEPORT, ILL. 


FEATHER DUSTERS. 


In order to introduce to house- 
keepers and thereby create a demand 
by the trade for our Special Grade 
of Patent Split Turkey Feather 
Dusters we will for One Dollar, by 
mail at our risk, send to any address 
in U. S. or Canada—carriage paid— 
one elegant medium-sized Duster, 
made from long Turkey Feathers, 
bronze or black, mounted on a fine 
ebony-finished handle, genuine Mo- 
rocco cap, gold-leaf ornamentation. 
These Dusters are soft, pliable, and 
with fair usage, indestructible. War- 
ranted as the Best Duster made. This 
is not acommercial grade. Its produc- 
tion is limited. Retail price, $1.50. Can 
only be had direct from us at present. 

ress 


THE NATIONAL FEATHER DUSTER CO. 
(Incorporated), 
A. J. SANDS, SECRETARY, 
42 & 44 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 








A PERMANENT PERFUME, 


LASTING FOREVER. 


Metcalf’s Violette, Heliotrope or Jockey Clu) 
Sachets, when made into packages, and packed with 
elothing, gloves, handkerchiefs, stationery, or furnitu re, 
impart a grateful odor, 
Sample mailed upon receipt of 25 cents. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, 


OUR STANDARD 
Ladies’ Button Boot, 


y $1.75 a Pair. 


Osually Retailed at $: 
All kinds of Boots and Shoes 
at equally low prices. 
On receipt of one dollar 
and seventy-five cents we 
will send you by mail, 
postage paid, one pair of 
ed buttonholes, either 
oat or Glove-Top Kid- ced. Mention kind 
wanted, and write your adc S$ plainly. 
NSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE CO., 
Shoe and Leather Exchange Building, Boston, Mass, 


BENTLEY’S 


Stamping Patterns, 


known as “the best” for the past twenty-five years, are 

still superior to all imitations, and as cheap. Largest 

stock in the world, suitable for 

Repousse Work, Kensington, Luster 

Prismatine Painting, Flitter Work, 
Needlework, etc, 


OUR BIG BOOK ISSUED MARCH FIRST 


contains full instructions for the above, in 136 large 
pages and 2000 illustrations, showing design, size and 
price of each pattern. Mailed only on receipt of 25 ets. 


it is worth it. 
BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 1% W. 14th Street, New York, 


Warren Stocking-Supporter. 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 
Utility, Simplicity, Durability, 
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ALL COMBINED IN ONE, 


The fastening is made from a 
single piece of metal, having a wedge- 
shaped opening, into which a small 
fold of the stocking is inserted and 
pulled down between the converging 
sides, which hold it firmly without 
cutting or tearing. 

“The Warren” is especially 
desirable for children, as there is 
nothing to stick into them in case of a 
fall.and any child can adjust it as read- 
ily as a button to a buttonhole, 

Different arrangements of straps. 
adapted for all ages, are also made, as 
follows: 
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Price List. 


No. 1, Ladies’ (attached to Belt), 40 cts. 
. 29, Ladies’ ye i, Side Elastic, 30 6 
, Misses’ = 
“30; Chiidren’s Sf ff 9B 
, Babies’ a 
ps rf Ladies’ = ‘, Shoulder-Brace 50 = 
, Misses 
“ 9 Children’s “ “ “ “ 40 “ 
Inqvire for it atthe Dry Goods stores, If not 


found, samples will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to 

any part of the United States, on receipt of price. 
WARREN HOSE-SUPPORTER CO., 

287 Devonshire Street. BOSTON, MASS. 





Weak and 


Inflamed eyes are usually an indication of Scrof- 
ula. When the eyes become sore and diseased, 
from this cause, or in consequence of impure 
blood, they can be cured by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


My son was weak and debilitated ; troubled with 
Sore Eyes and Scrofulous Humors. By taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla his eyes have been cured, and 
he is now in perfect health.—Alarie Mercier, 3 
Harrison Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


After having been constantly troubled with 
weak eyes from childhood, I have at last found, in 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a remedy which has 


Relieved 


and cured me. My general health is much im- 
proved by the use of this valuable medicine.— 
Mary Ann Sears, 7 Hollis St., Boston, Mass. 


My little boy has been afflicted, since infancy, 
with Sore Eyes and Scrofulous Humors. We 


Sore Eyes | 


My daughter was greatly troubled with Scrof- 
ula, and, at one time, it was feared she would 
lose her eyesight. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla kas com- 
pletely restored her health, and her eyes are as 
well and strong as ever.—G. King, Killingly, 
Conn. 


T have suffered greatly from weak eyes and im- 
pure blood. By taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I have 
been cured. My eyes are now strong, and I am 
in good health.—A. J. Simpson, 147 E. Merrimack 
Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has eradicated all traces of 
Scrofula from my system, 


And Cured 


me of Sore Eyes, from which I have suffered 
greatly for years.—Mrs. C. A. Wallace, 3 Rutland 
Place, Boston, Mass. 


My daughter was troubled, for years, with a scrof- 
ulous inflammation of the eyes. Physicians failed 





gave him Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and, in a short 


disappeared, and his health was restored.—P. 
Germain, Dwight St., Holyoke, Mass. 


My little girl was badiy afflicted with Scrofula, 
and suffered very much from Weak and Sore 
Eyes. I was unable to obtain relief for her until 
I commenced to administer 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. This medicine has cured her of Scrof- 
ula, and her eyes are now well and strong.—H. P. 
Bort, Hastings, N. Y. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


time, his eyes ceased to trouble him; the humor | 


to afford her any relief, and we commenced giving 
her Aver’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine helped her 
from the first bottle; her eyes are now wholly free 
from disease.—C. W. Nutter, Newington, N. H. 


My daughter was afflicted with Sore Eyes, and, 
for over two years, was treated by eminent ocu- 
lists and physicians, without receiving any benetit. 
She finally commenced taking Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


and, in a short time, her eyes were completely 
cured, and her bodily health restored.—C. R. Sim- 
mons, Greenbush, Il. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price, $1; six bottles, $. 











SILK CULT 


oothold in our land. 


coons and floss silk, $1 to $1.50 per pound; 640 mulberry 
two acres of land, which will yield about 30,000 pounds of 
of leaves are required to make 1 pound of fresh cocoons, 
1,765 pounds, 


ing acrop are as follows: Labor, $129; other expenses, 
would leave $1,016, on 2 acres of land in 1 month's time, 


TWO DOLLAR COLLECTION “S.” 


aper, for 1 year, all fully pre 


the industry of Silk raising. 





them by that name!” 


rai: 
Cc. W. DORR 





THE INDUSTRY FOR THE MILLIONS. 
With the vast natural resources and beautiful climate that nature has given to 
America, it seems perfectly fitting that this industry, which heretofore has been 
prosecuted almost exclusively in foreign countries, should be gaining a strong 


Raw Silk commands from $4 to $8 per pound, according to its quality, and co- 


Dried cocoons of good quality are worth $2 per pound, or $1,176, 
and the Bivolton Silkworm produces two crops a year. The expenses of produc- 


URE. 


trees will grow well on 
leaves. About 16 — 
which would yield about 








Deducting this from $1,176 
and 2 crops a year can be produced. These figures art 
taken from reports of those who have had actual experience in the business. , 

To enable thousands of beginners to experiment in Silk raising, at a mere trifling cost, and to encourage this 
new American industry, we make the following extremely liberal offer: 


$31; all not exceeding $160. 


40 Mulberry Trees, 4 to 6 inch; 100 Silkworm eggs; complete 
text-book, and the Racine Agriculturist, a splendid monthly 
id to any address, for $2. The Agriculturist will contain 12 good articles, interest- 
ng and instructive, on the subject of Silk Culture, It will be worth alone more than $2 to anyone interest 


ed in 


& CO., Seed Growers, 669 Fourth St., Des Moines, la. 


